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PAY LESS NOW FOR BETTER BOXES 


Which one do you pay each month? Which will you pay next month? 
Why not save this amount? Why 


not put it in your pocket as profit? Why not, at the samé time, ship your product in better, stronger, 


Compare the above bills. 
Will you still be spending 10 to 50 per cent more than necessary? 


Why not reach new markets with these boxes? You can—NOW—by using 


Hinde & Dauch 


——— Corrugated . 
Fibre Board Boxes 


Reduce Your Damage Charges 


The stronger—tougher—and more resilient con- 
struction of H. & D. Boxes prevents breakage. 


safer boxes? 


Reduce Your Shipping Expenses 


They will enable you to sell for less at greater 
profit in your present sales area and help you 


reach out into more distant markets. 

H. & D. Boxes effect a big saving in handling 
expense. They can be packed and sealed in a 
fraction of the time required for wooden boxes. 
Moreover, H. & D. Boxes come folded flat— 
occupy only one-tenth the space of wooden boxes 


Damage claims, so frequent when wooden boxes 
are used, are greatly reduced or entirely elimi- 
nated. Your product goes safely to its destina- 
tién protected from hard knocks and jars, dirt, 
dust, frost and moisture. No replacements to 
make on orders—no loss nor trouble. 


—which means saving in rent. 


“EHOW TO PACK IT’—FREE 


There’s an H. & D. Fibre Board Box for your prod uct. Learn how effectively your needs can be filled. 
Send to-day for “How to Pack It,” a treatise on the scientific low-cost way of packing and shipping 


goods. Get your copy now. We send it FREE. 


The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
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TRAFFIC MANAGER 


Who Must Keep 
UP TO THE MINUTE 
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Tariff Filings, Rejections, Suspensions, and the 
Other Most Important Traffic Happenings 


Our Daily Traffic World and Traffic Bulletin 
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LET US SEND SAMPLES 
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LEADING COMMERCIAL AND TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS. 


‘The National Industrial Traffic League. 
Object—The object of this league is to 
interchange ideas concerning traffic mat- 
ters, to co-operate with: the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, state railroad 
commissions and transportation compa- 
| ee in promoting and a, better un- 
eratanding by the public and the state and 
per governments of the needs of the 
traffic world; to secure proper yen 
where deemed necessary, and the modifi- 
eation of present laws where considered 
harmful to the free interchange of com- 
merce; with the view to advance fair 
fact the and to promote, conserve and pro- 
e commercial and transportation 


Tilers taeome Bldg., 6 North 
La Balle St., Chicago. 
Officers. 
Wy WRUNG oon c vines de thee as ... President 


Traffic Commissioner, Toledo Com- 
om 8 Club, Toledo, Ohio. 
chines cwbitles ase a we Vice-President 
Cominisaioues, Freight and Traffic 
Division, Chamber of Commerce, 
Indianapolis, ind. 
Oecar F. Bell........ Secretary-Treasurer 
T. M. Crane Co., 836 South Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Bevis. ¥ co Gs hee Asst. Secretary 
rth Chicago. 


J. Kea 


La Salle St., 
Re a ng me Ele and Vehicle Associa- 
tion. W. J. Evans, Freight Trf. Mer., 
American Trust Bldg., Chicago, Ml. 
National League of Commission Merchants 
of the United rae John C. Scales, 
Chicago, IIl.; S. French, Busi- 
ness “Manager, 90 “West Broadway, New 
York. 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tlen. H. S. Childs, Secy., Minneapolis. 
Manufacturers’ Association, In charge of 
traffic of industries located at Sterling 
and Rock Falls, Ill. 


We We ORBAN exc wcicccecavene President 
ree, WPS: ncvpesccc cave Vice-President 
W. J. Burieigh..... Secretary-Treasurer 
, Ae ae Traffic Manager 


Sterling, MIlinois. 

The Memphis Freight Bureau. L R. 
Donelson, Pres.; . G, Thomas, Vice- 
Pres.; James S. * Davani, Commissioner, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Traffic Bureau of Associated Industries, 
Central Manufacturing District. Knee- 
land Ball, Pres.; S. A. Smith, Vice- 
Pres.; W. E. Cuilen, Secy. and Traffic 
Director, Chicago. 


TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Traffic Club of New York. W. C. 
Hope, Pres.; C. A. Swope, Secy. 

Brooklyn ‘Traffic Club. -Joseph Mills, 
Pres.; Frank Rochambeau, Secy. 

Traffic Club of Kansas City. Frank M. 
Cole, Pres.; Alfred A. W d, Secy. 

Topeka Traffic Association. J. F. Haskell, 
Pres.; Samuel EB. Lux, Secy.-Treas. 

bi Spokane Transportation Club. Chas. 
x . Shinkle, Pres.; J. W. MacIntosh, 
ecy, : 


The Fratnic Club * Chicago. Fred Zim- 
merman, Pres.; W. H. Wharton, Secy. 
= Transportation Association of Chicago. 
Be MacNiven, Pres.; W. G. Johnson, 


Bec 

The Trattic Club of Philadelphia. George 
J. Lincoln, n C. Hunter, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of St. Louls. Oliver H. 
Greene, Pres.; W. S. Crilly, Secy.-Treas. 

The Traffic Club of Pittsburgh. Edward 
F. Lalk, Pres.; D. L. Wells, Secy. 

The Transportation Club of Indianapolls. 
BE. C. Merritt, Pres.; L. E. Stone, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of New England, Boston. 
Sam W. Man » Pres.; C. A. Ander- 
son, Secy. 

The Transportation Club of Loulsvilile. 
ee S. Gray, Pres.; S. J. McBride, 
ecy. 

The Transportation Club of Toledo. E. 
D. Ryan, Pres.; H: S. Fox, Secy. 
The Traffic Club of Baltimore. J. Frank 

Ryley, Pres.; C. C. Kaller, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of Dallas. 'H. B. Lock- 
ett, Pres.; P. L. Wills, Secy. 

Denver Commercial Traffic “Ciub. F. M. 
Andrews, Pres.; R. Flickinger, Secy: 


Washington Traffic Club. D. M. Fisher, 
Pres.; W. B. Peckham, Secy. 

Transportation Club of Buffalo. John J. 
Mossman, Pres.; Henry Adema, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of Newark. F. E. Stone, 
Pres.; J. J. Kautzmann, Secy. 

The Transportation Club of Seattle. W. 
= Lockwood, Pres.; F. C. Nessly, Secy.- 

reas. 


The Transportation Club of Detroit, Mich. 
Charles P. Hackett, Pres.; W. R. Hur- 
ley, Secy. 

Transportation Club of San Francisco, 
Thomas igan, Pres.; Theo. H. Ja- 
cobs, Secy. 

The Rallroad Club of Kansas City, Mo. 
A. A. Poland, Pres.; Claude Manlove, 
Secy. 

Traffic and Transportation Club of 
Birmingham. W. H. Johnston, Pres.; J. 
W. Bryan, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of Minneapolis. M.-8 
Thurber, Pres.; E. O. Fellows, Secy. 


Salt Lake City Transportation Club. 
Julian Bamberger, Pres.; R. Row- 
land, Secy. 


Traffic Club of Milwaukee. C. C. Backus, 
Pres.; H. L. Taylor, Secy. 

Transportation Ciub of Lima, O. Lioyd P. 
Sherrick, Pres.; D. L. Rupert, Secy.- 
Treas. 

Grand Rapids Traffic Club, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Fred M. Briggs, Pres.; ao 5 
Greenley, Secy. and Treas. ‘ 


Transportation Club of Peoria. T. A. 
Grier, Pres.: C. H. Gillig, Secy. 
Traffic Club of Cleveland. J. W. Clark, 


Pres.; M. F. Doyle, Secy. 

Traffic Club of Erie, Pa. C. E. Rhodes, 
Pres.; M. W. Eismann, Secy. 

Los Angeles Traffic Association, Los An- 
geles, Cal. C. A. Thurston, Pres.; H. 
C. Smith, Secy.-Treas. 

Traffic Club of Jacksonville, Fla. H. C. 
Avery, Pres.; R. H. May, Secy.-Treas. 
The Traffic Club of Fort Worth R. KE 

Lay, Pres.; R. R. Wilson, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of the Greater Dayton 
Association J. W. Cobey, Chairman; 
E. G. Biechler, Secy. 

The Portland Transportation Club. Blaine 
Hallock, Pres.: W. O. Roberts, Secy. 
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LAW PRINTERS 
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TANK CARS 


We Lease All Steel Modern Tank Cars to Shippers of Liquid Freight 
TERMS REASONABLE 


KEITH CAR COMPANY 
Peoples Gas Building CHICAGO, ILL. 











Lake Cruises for Vacation 








7 DAYS’ TRIP 


The Magnificent Steel Steamship hin 40 
“Minnesota” fo BUFFALO 
(NIAGARA FALLS) and RETURN including 
via Charlevoix, Harbor Mealsand 
Springs and Historic Mack- 
nac Island, viewing both ways by 
daylight the beautiful scenery of 
the Detroit River and St. Clair 
Flats, stopping at all points of inter- 
est. 12-hour stop at Buffalo allows 
plenty of time to see Niagara 


Falls. During season leaves — 
every Thursday at 11:00 a. 












5 DAYS’ TRIP 


The Elegant Steel Steamship 3 4 
“Missouri” toKAGAWONG, ONT., 
(GEORGIAN BAY) and RETURN Inclading 


via Mackinac Island. The Mealsand 
“Soo,” St. Mary’s River, Berth 
North Channel and the 

shores of Manitoulin Island, stopping 
at all points of interest. During sea- 
son any Chicago every Monday at 


4:00 p. m. 

8. 8S. meMISSOURI” also makes 
special trip each week to Onekama, 
Frankfort, Glen Haven and Glen 
in’, leaving Chicago Saturdays 
at 4 
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NORTHERN MICHIGAN TRANSPORTATION CO. 
J. C. CONLEY, Gen. Pass. Agt. Office and Docks, N. End Rush St. peta City 
Ticket Office, 188. Clark St. Phones Rand. 60—Auto. 489-302 and 489- 






LOST BECAUSE THE TAG 
WAS TORN OFF 


HAT cheap tag made trouble for you, your 
customer, and the express company. Use a 
Dennison All Rope Standard Tag and prevent lost 


shipments. Write for samples 





Mailing Lists «2. 


covering all classes of business, professions, trades 
or individuals. Send for our complete catalogue 
showing national count on 7,000 classifications. 


Ross-Gould, 512 N. sth st, St. Louis 


Demnioow Mamufachwing Sa 


THE TAG MAKERS 
BOSTON NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
LONDON BERLIN 


PHILADELPHIA 
ST. LOUIS 
BUENOS AIRES 













HERE! MR. TRAFFIC MANAGER is a way to 


protect your shipments and cut down freight claims. STRAP YOUR BOXES with 


ACME BOX STRAPPING 


All kinds and sizes. No. 7. Acme Barbed Box Strap 
Write for Catalog and Samples 


uray ACME STEEL GOODS CoO. 


Archer Ave. and Bonfield St. <Kcue> CHICAGO, ILL. 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 
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Vacation Efficiency 


Is your play-fortnight, your vacation, going to 
be a really efficient one this summer? Are you going to be 
entirely free from petty worries and bothers—like looking 
after your trunks and bags, for instance? 


Your baggage via Wells Fargo will actually 
help -make your vacation efficient. No bothersome claim 
checks, no identifying of your trunk, no transfers to see to. 


We will take charge of your baggage —from 
your home doorstep to your resort doorstep — and will assume 
all the responsibility for it. The charges are far lower than 
you think. Ask the Wells Fargo man in your town. 


Speed Your Baggage 


Via Wells Fargo 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 
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RAILROAD CONTROL OF PRIVATE CARS 





We are printing in this number an extremely 
interesting article written for THE TRAFFIC WORLD 
by George Patterson Boyle on the effect of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s recent decision 
in the Pennsylvania Paraffine Works case on all 
private car owners. The decision may afford some 
inkling of what the Commission is likely to do in 
the private car case and what Mr. Boyle has to say 
on the subject is especially interesting because of 
the fact that he was formerly in the employ of the 
Commission and handled the private car case for 
that body. 


STATE COMMISSIONERS AND PASSES 





We have had more or less to say in these columns 
about the propriety of members and employes of 
state railroad and public utility commissions riding 
on railroad passes when traveling in the perform- 
ance of their duty, even though such practices are 
permitted and authorized by statute. Our position 
has been that it is a vicious practice, unfair to the 
railroads if they get no consideration for the free 
transportation thus given, and a demoralizing in- 
fluence if they do. The matter is presented in a 
new light, however, by J. E. Sexton, lessee and 
general manager of the Eureka Nevada Railway. 
He writes a letter to President Sproule of the South- 
ern Pacific and President Ripley of the Santa Fe, 
protesting, as a stockholder of both these roads, 
against the further granting of free or reduced 
transportation to the secretary and other employes 
of the railroad commission of California, for the 
reason that they are not authorized in the by-laws 
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of their corporations to give away property com- 
mitted to their charge. “He says that though the 
practice has deprived the two roads of revenue run- 
ning into thousands of dollars, no objection has 
ever been made as far as he can ascertain. He is 
informed, he says, that there are close to two hun- 
dred people employed by the California commission 
and that the transportation used would amount to 
mor: than one hundred thousand dollars a year at 
regular rates. 

His charge that the officers of the roads are giving 
away property committed to their charge is based 
on the statement that, though the state utility act 
provides for free transportation for the commission 
and its employes in investigating, not only com- 
plaints against railroads, but controversies involving 
water companies, light companies and other kinds 
of public utilities, that law is in contravention of 
the fourteenth amendment to the constitution of 
the United States and in conflict with the constitu- 
tion of the state of California, which forbids the 
use of passes by state employes other than the 
members of the commission personally. He points 
out how an attempt was made in 1911 to amend 
the constitution so that employes of the commis- 
sion might ride free, but the proposed amendment 
was defeated at the election. As finally disposing 
of the question, he quotes from the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in the case of the 
Northern Pacific Railway Co. vs. North Dakota, 
decided March 8, 1915, as follows: 

“The general principle to be applied is not open 
to controversy. The railroad property is private 
property for public use and not required to give 
service not in the charter stipulations. * * * As 
a carrier for hire it (the railroad) cannot be re- 
quired to carry persons or goods gratuitously. The 
case would not be altered by the assertion that the 
public interests demanded such a carriage. The 
public interests cannot be invoked as a justification 
for demands which pass the limits of reasonable 
protection and seek to impose upon the carrier and 
its property burdens not incident to its engage- 
ment. * * * The constitutional guarantee pro- 
tects the carrier from arbitrary action and from the 
appropriation of its property to public purposes out- 
side the undertaking assumed.” 

He serves notice on the two railroad presidents 
that he will expect an order to be issued at once 
barring all employes, including the secretary of the 
commission, from further use of free or reduced 
rate transportation. As to the commissioners them- 
selves, he says, no objection will be made at this 
time except that the form of pass now used by them 
must be taken up and in lieu thereof passes issued 
containing the same limitations found in those ex- 
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changed with general managers of other roads— 
that they shall not be good on limited and suburban 
trains. He explains that he addresses his letter to 
the presidents of these two corporations because 
they are equal owners in the Northwestern Pacific, 
the officers of which road he will expect to act along 
the lines indicated. He threatens resort to the 
courts to compel guilty officers to reimburse the 
railroad treasuries for any further transportation 
issued to the employes of the California commis- 
sion. 

Mr. Sexton’s motives, which he frankly explains 
in his letter, have to do with an injustice which he 
conceives himself to have suffered at the hands of 
the government in the matter of a mail contract. 
We have nothing to do with them—they do not 
concern us. But more power to his arm if he is 
able to bring about a change in this nasty situation. 
Appeals to a sense of propriety seem to accomplish 
nothing, so we hope Mr. Sexton has found an ef- 
fective weapon in the law. Even if he is success- 
ful, he will not have accomplished all that ought 
to be accomplished, for his campaign applies to one 
state only of the many that permit this abuse, and 
the members of the commission themselves would 
continue to ride free even in California. But there 
is nothing like making a start and California is as 
good a place as any to do it. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 





The Interstate Commerce Commission, it seems, 
has exhausted its supply of the decision in the 
Paraffine Works case and the reprint ordered from 
the government printing office may not be deliv- 
ered for days or weeks. There has been such a de- 
mand for copies of the decision from shippers, own- 
ers of private cars, and railroads, that men are go- 
ing to the trouble of making typewritten copies. 
The government printing office never was much of 
a merchandiser. The decision was printed in full 
in The Traffic World, June 19. The lesson to be 
drawn from this preachment is that now is the 
time to subscribe. There are other decisions of 
just as great interest as the Paraffine Works case 
and the man whose subscription is on file is always 
sure of getting promptly a copy of the decision he 
needs. 


TARIFFS FOR HAULING REFUSE 





Striking the slag tariffs from the files of the Com- 
mission, as ordered in the report on I. and S. 516, 
printed elsewhere in this number, does not dispose 
of that matter, if the carriers choose to follow the 
advice of the Commission. In the report written by 
Commissioner Daniels it is promised that if the 
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carriers change their tariffs so as to provide that 
they “will receive carloads of refuse on any indus- 
trial or private sidetrack connected therewith, or 
on any train track, and will haul this refuse to some 
convenient point.on its line or the line of a connect- 
ing carrier for wasting at a charge of ... cents per 
net ton” at a blanketed rate, they will be construed 
as complying with section 6 in so far as that section 
requires that tariffs “plainly state the places be- 
tween which property and passengers will be car- 
ried.” 

The question as to whether the service to be per- 
formed under the tariffs would be interstate com- 
merce is not touched upon except in an indirect 
way, but the report says that should the carriers 
use the free disposal of slag as a means of obtaining 
shipments from iron and steel mills, “or in any 
respect as a device to defeat any of the require- 
ments of the act, they will be subject to prosecu- 


tion for violation of the act to regulate commerce.” 
The hearings on this matter were among the 


most interesting and long-drawn-out ever held. 
The traffic amounts to more than 200,000 cars a 
year at Pittsburgh alone. At first it was supposed 
that one day would suffice, but instead weeks were 
used to get to the bottom of the subject. One of 
the interesting bits of information was that in other 
days carriers, by their willingness to haul away 
the refuse, often procured a discriminating distribu- 
tion of paying tonnage. The iron and steel men 
retorted to that suggestion that there never was a 
time when it was not understood that a carrier had 
to maintain a reasonable relation between inbound 
raw material tonnage and outbound slag and refuse 
tonnage carried free, and that the rates on iron ore, 
limestone and coke were made with a view to cover- 
ing the cost of the so-called free disposal of slag 
and cinders. They derided the idea that that serv- 
ice was free. They contended that it is no more 
free than is the setting of a carload of freight on a 
sidetrack. 

The railroads said the production of slag had 
become so great that they could no longer dispose 
of it by using it as ballast or as material for making 
new yards or fills. The furnace men also denied 
that. They characterized the proceeding as an at- 
tempt on the part of the railroads to exact pay 
from the iron and steel industry for carrying ma- 
terials for which the carriers should really pay a 
price. 

Commissioner Hall, in a dissenting opinion, holds 
that in disposing of the waste materials the carriers 
are not acting as common carriers, but are per- 
forming a private service, analogous to that of a 
wrecker or scavenger. Until the use of the instru- 


mentalities of the common carriers in the perform- 
(Continued on page 74) 
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CURRENT TOPICS IN WASHINGTON 


Increasing Size of the Commis- 
sion.—In the course of a few weeks 
it is probable there will be begun an 
agitation for the enlargement of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. An 
idea’ prevails that there is to be an 
extra session of Congress in October 
and those who think that the con- 
gestion that has sometimes prevailed 
in the work of the Commission can 
be removed by increasing the number 
of Commissioners are determined to be prepared if the 
President calls the lawmakers together at any time pre- 
ceding the first Monday in December. The Commissioners 
have never gone on record on the question raised by the 
proposal in the Kenyon bill, which calls for an increase 
in the number and a division of the country into districts. 
It has never even called for a division of the question, 
but if it were divided, it is believed the Commission would 
object to the cutting up of the country into districts, on 
the ground that such a plan would undo the work toward 
uniformity that has been accomplished in the last ten 
or more years. William A. Wimbish of Atlanta is cred- 
ited with proposing that method. Inasmuch as he has 
had much experience in practice before the Commission 
and knows the regulation subject from all easily perceived 
angles, his thought on the subject, if it is his, would 
hardly be dismissed, by any other man who has had ex- 
perience, as not being worthy of consideration. It is a 
fact, however, that few, if any, men who have had much 
to do with the Commission’s business approve the sug- 
gestion that dividing the country into districts would be 
helpful. There are those who say that increasing the 
number of Commissioners would be merely a case of 
adding to the cooks and thereby increasing the chances 
of spoiling the broth. Adding to the personnel of the 
Commission would make it possible for an increase in 
the number of stubborn ones. As a mathematical prop- 
osition, it is suggested, it is easier to bring seven men 
into agreement than it is the fifteen or sixteen the Kenyon 
bill proposes. 





New Ohio Rate Scale.—The adjournment of the Ohio 
legislature a short time ago leaves the committee of 
Central Freight Association traffic officials free to go ahead 
with the formulation of a new scale for that territory 
without the possibility of interference from any source 
other than that of the Commission. The assertion, when 
made nearly a year ago, that the low C. F. A. scale was 
due to an Ohio law, was hotly denied by Clifford Thorne 
and his associates in opposition to the Five Per Cent 
advance. The C. F. A. people, however, have proceeded 
on the theory that the Ohio law was an obstacle. They 
waited until the Ohio legislature adjourned. The ques- 
tion as to whether the Ohio law interferes will have to 
be settled in connection with the I. and S. case which, 
naturally, is expected to result from the publication of 
rates made in accordance with the scale that is now 
being formulated. The scale itself, it is understood, will 
not be filed. Only the tariffs resulting from its applica- 
tion are expected to reach the files of the Commigsion. 





Editors and Stereotype Plates.—If the 5,000 country 
editors who use the stereotype plates of the Western 
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Newspaper Union and the American Press Association 
were the complainants in the case of the Western News- 
paper Union against the carriers of Southern and Official 
Classifiaction territories, it would be time for the judge 
to put on his black cap and say to Chairman McChord, 
“And may God have mercy on your soul.” Almost any- 
body can imagine the storm of criticism that would beat 
upon McChord’s head if these editors were the complain- 
ants who asked for a change of rating from first to third 
on new and third to fourth class on old plates. The 
chances are, however, that those of the 5,000 ‘editors 
who hear of McChord’s refusal to order the changes will 
believe that even if the changes had been ordered the 
probabilities are that the shippers of the plate, sooner or 
later, would have undertaken to absorb the benefit. The 
country editors, as a rule, have thought better of the 
Commission than their city colleagues. They did not, 
generally speaking, yell at the Commissioners, a year 
ago, demanding that the five per cent advance be allowed. 





Meaning of a Tariff.—The long-drawn-out sweetness of 
the complaints of J. E. Bryant Co. vs. Fort Worth and 
Denver City et al., Axel W. Swanson vs. T. & P., and the 
Tyler (Tex.) Produce Co. vs. International & Great North- 
ern et al., is to be lengthened still more. The Commission 
has decided to reopen the case and lok at it again from 
the beginning. The question in it is as to the proper rate 
to apply on bananas from New Orleans to Texas common 
points, there being two rates in the tariffs, so it is claimed 
by one side and denied by the other. The commission de- 
cided that there were two rates and held that the lower 
should apply as a matter of course. Reparation was 
oraered, but the carriers have never observed that order, 
appealing to the courts. The case turned largely on a 
question raised by the typographical arrangement of the 
tariff pages. The shippers claimed that the lower rate 
applied also to bananas, while the carriers claimed that 
the arrangement of the printed matter showed that such 
was not the intention of those who made up the tariff; 
that the 56-cent rate was intended to apply to vegetables 
and the 72-cent rate to bananas. 


Passing of the Brandeis “Stuff.”"—-Reports have come 
to Washington to the effect that the railroads will be glad 
when they are able to say to themselves, “Well, that’s 
the last of the Brandeis stuff.” Supplement No. 9 to the 
current Official Classification is now the largest exhibit 
to be found under the heading, “Brandeis.” Tunnel and 
lighterage tariffs have gone into the realm of the “Almost- 
Forgotten,” the spotting tariffs and the trap-car matters 
are on their way there, it is believed, so supplement No. 
9 comes pretty near being the last. Under the new rule 
of the Commission, no carrier may have on file more 
than one set of tariffs proposing changes of the same 
rates at the same time. Inasmuch as supplement No. 9 
pertains to rates in Central Freight Association territory, 
tariffs produced by applying the new scale could not be 
filed until No. 9 has been disposed of, no matter how 
much the carriers might desire to get rid of it. The 
question as to whether a supplement canceling No. 9 
would be received has never arisen, but it is believed 
that if such a supplement, doing nothing more than can- 
celing that were offered, it would be gladly accepted. 
That, of course, would make useless a good deal of work 
done by protestants, in the sense that it would not be 
carefully gone over by the Commission, although in the 
event of the withdrawal of No. 9, the object of the fight 
made by shippers would be attained. A, Wi. Hf. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


RATES TO NEW MEXICO 





CASE NO. 5571, (34 I. C. C., 292-314) 
STATE CORPORATION COMMISSION OF NEW MEXICO VS. 
ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RY. CO. ET AL. 

CASE NO. 5875. 
ROSWELL COMMERCIAL CLUB ET AL. VS. ATCHISON, TO- 
PEKA & SANTA FE RY. CO. ET AL. 
FOURTH SECTION APPLICATION NO. 689. 
Submitted April 11, 1914. Decided June 14, 1915. 


1, Rates on Classes and Commodities from Chicago, St. Louis 
and Kansas City to New Mexico Found Unreasonable.—Rates 
on the classes and certain commodities named in the report 
from Kansas City, Mo., St. Louis, Mo., and Chicago, Ill., to 
points in New Mexico found to be unreasonable and reason- 
able rates prescribed for the future. 

2. Permission Denied to Maintain Lower Rates at El Paso 
Than at Intermediate Points.—Permission denied under the 
fourth section of the act to the carriers operating from 
Kansas City, St. Louis and Chicago to maintain lower rates 
to El Paso, Tex., than to intermediate New Mexico points 
on the classes, and also on commodities, except in the in- 
stances defined in the report. 

3. Carrier Competition to Mexico Not Sufficient for Fourth 
Section Order Permission at El Paso.—Contention that rates 
from Kansas City, St. Louis and Chicago to El Paso are 
unduly depressed by reason ‘of the action of the carriers 
from those points of origin in equalizing the rates to El 
Paso to the basis applied to Laredo and Eagle Pass in order 
that all these Rio Grande crossings may be placed on a 
parity in their competition with each other for traffic into 
Mexico, and because also of the competition of the water- 
and-rail routes from the eastern seaboard and from Europe 
to consuming markets in Mexico via the Mexican ports of 
Tampico and Vera Cruz, held not to constitute sufficient 
grounds for fourth section relief at El Paso. Competition 
of the water-and-rail routes from the markets of produc- 
tion on the eastern seaboard to El Paso via Galveston and 
other gulf ports held to constitute a sufficient basis for 
fourth section relief in connection with commodity rates 
from Kansas City, St. Louis and Chicago to EI Paso in 
those cases in which the El Paso rates are thereby 
actually affected and depressed below a reasonable basis. 

4. Reasonable Rates on Hay from Pecos Valley Points to Fort 
Worth and from Lumber Mills in Louisiana, Arkansas and 
Texas to That Valley.—Reasonable maximum rates pre- 
scribed on hay from Roswell and other points in the Pecos 
Valley of New Mexico to Fort Worth, Tex., and points tak- 
ing the same rates, and on lumber from mills in Texas, 
Louisiana and Arkansas to points in the Pecos Valley. 

5. Relation to the rates to Tucumcari, N. M., prescribed on 
sugar from California points, including San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, to points in New Mexico on the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Ry. from Vaughn to Clovis, inclusive. 


F. W. Clancy, S. H. Cowan, H. H. Williams, O. L. Owen 
and M. S. Groves for complainants; R. B. Daniel for Carlsbad 
Commercial Club, Pecos Water Users’ Association, Pecos Com- 
mercial Club and Artesia Chamber of Commerce, interveners; F. 
A. Jones for Arizona Corporation Commission, intervener; E. P. 
Gregson for Associated Jobbers of Los Angeles, Cal., inter- 
veners; Gardiner Lathrop, S. T. Bledsoe, T. J. Norton, W. C. 
Reid and J. L. Coleman for Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
Co.; F. H. Wood and F. M. Hartman for Southern Pacific Co.; 
W. F. Dickinson, Wallace T. Hughes, A. N. Brown, W. C. 
Barnes and Hawkins & Franklin for El Paso & Southwestern 
Co. and Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. Co.; E. W. Dobson 
for New Mexico Central R. R. Co. and receiver thereof. 


CLEMENTS, Commissioner: 
The complaint in No. 5571, brought, as the title indicates, by 
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the State Corporation Commission of New Mexico, attacks as 
unreasonable and unduly prejudicial the class and commodity 
rates into New Mexico. The points of origin involved are Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and all points on and east of the Missouri River, 
including St. Louis, Mo., Chicago, Ill., and the great lakes 
region to, but not including, eastern seaboard territory. Cali- 
fornia and North Pacific coast points of origin are also included 
as to certain commodities. The allegation are that the rates 
attacked violate sections 1, 3 and 4 of the act. The complaint 
is based largely upon violations of section 4. The applications 
of the defendant carriers for relief from the provisions of the 
fourth section were not assigned for hearing with the complaint, 
but the carriers have stated of record that their full defense 
under the fourth section has been given in this case and that a 
separate hearing under the fourth section is waived. 


After the complaint in No. 5571 was filed the Roswell Commer- 
cial Club of Roswell, N. M., and similar commercial organizations 
of Portales, Dexter and Hagerman, N. M., filed the complaint in 
No. 5875, attacking as unreasonable and unduly prejudicial the 
class and commodity rates from practically all points of origin 
to the points named, which are all situated on what is known 
as the Pecos Valley branch of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Ry., hereinafter referred to as the Santa Fe, which leaves 
the main line of that carrier at Clovis, N. M., 104 miles west of 
Amarillo, Tex., and extends thence south across the southern 
boundary of New Mexico to Pecos, Tex. 


The complaint brought by the corporation commission 
covers rates to all points in New Mexico, including those on 
the Pecos Valley branch of the Santa Fe. The complainants in 
No. 5875 support the allegations of the corporation commission’s 
complaint, and by their separate petition merely bring more 
directly in issue the Pecos Valley situation. 

At the hearing petitions of intervention were filed by com- 
mercial organizations of Carlsbad and Artesia, N. M.; Pecos, 
Tex.; Los Angeles, Cal.; and by the Arizona Corporation Com- 
mission. Carlsbad, Artesia and Pecos are also situated on the 
Pecos Valley branch of the Santa Fe. 


During the interim since the submission of these cases the 
Commission has had under consideration the more or less re- 
lated adjustments of rates involved in the so-called Inter- 
mountain cases, 32 I. C. C., 611 (The Traffic World, Feb. 13, 
1915, p. 306); 34 I. C. C., 18 (The Traffic World, May 22, 1915, 
p. 1134), certain features of which have only recently been dis- 
posed of, and on that account has thought it advisable to defer 
the determination of the questions here presented. 


The map herewith reproduced will indicate the routes of 
the lines to and through New Mexico and the location of rep- 
resentative points of destination thereon, to which we shall 
later refer. 


It will be seen that the principal lines serving the state are 
those of the Santa Fe and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry., hereinafter referred to as the Rock Island, and that in the 
number of points served the Santa Fe is the principal defendant. 

We shall consider first the complaint brought by the cor- 
poration commission, 

We have already stated that the paramount issue in this 
ease arises under the fourth section of the act. The principal 
violation of that section arises from the fact that rates from 
Kansas City, St. Louis and Chicago are lower to El Paso, Tex., 
than to New Mexico points directly intermediate. The follow- 
ing table will illustrate this situation with respect to the repre- 
sentative intermediate points shown on the accompanying map. 
For the sake of convenience, we shall include in this table a 
statement of the rates to other representative New Mexico 
points not directly intermediate to El Paso, but the rates to 
which are alleged to be unlawful under sections 1 and 3 of the 
act. We shall also include a statement of the rates to Colorado 
common points, Utah common points, Texas common points, 
Amarillo, Tex., and Phoenix, Ariz., to all of which we shall 
refer more in detail later in the report. Rates are stated in 
cents per 100 pounds: 
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The defendants advance as justification for maintaining 
lower rates to El Paso than to New Mexico points directly in- 
termediate several grounds: q 

(1) El Paso is on the north bank of the Rio Grande River, 
which marks the boundary line between the United States and 
Mexico, and in the sale of goods in Mexico its jobbers come in 
competition with jobbers at certain of the other Rio Grande 
crossings, namely, Eagle Pass, Tex., 520 miles east of El Paso, 
and Laredo, Tex., 227 miles east of Eagle Pass. Laredo is the 
nearest of the Rio Grande crossings to the Texas common-point 
territory and the nearest also to St. Louis, which is the prin- 
cipal basing point for rates to Texas from points north of the 
Ohio and Potomac rivers. The Texas common-point territory 
and the adjustment of rates peculiar thereto have been 
described in other cases and need not be repeated in detail 
here. It will be sufficient to say in that connection that the 
common-point territory embraces all that part of Texas sit- 
uated east of a line drawn from Quanah in the northwestern part 
of the state, in a southerly and southeasterly direction through 
Big Springs, San Angelo, Devine and Corpus Christi, and that 
rates are blanketed over this area on traffic originating in the 
defined territories, which include, generally speaking, all points 
north of the Ohio and Potomac rivers and between the Missis- 
sippi River and the Buffalo-Pittsburgh line. As a general 
proposition the same rates apply from Kansas City as from St. 
Louis to the common points. To El Paso and the other Rio 
Grande crossings named rates from the defined territories are 
made by adding the differentials: 
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to the common-point rates. These differentials are the same 
to all the crossings because of the desire of the lines from St. 
Louis to place all the crossings on an equality in their compe- 
tition with each other in Mexico, and Laredo, being the near- 
est crossing to the common-point territory and to St. Louis, 
fixes the rates to all the crossings, thereby giving to El Paso 
a lower basis of rates from St. Louis than otherwise it would 
be entitled to. An influence in this equalization has been the 
action of the Mexican carriers in equalizing the rates south- 
bound from the Rio Grande to important cities in northern 
Mexico, such as Torreon. 

The Texas common-point rates, on which the El Paso rates 
are based, are said by the defendants to be unduly low on 
account of competitive conditions. 

(2) It is alleged that rates from the defined territories to 
El Paso are affected by competition of the water-and-rail routes 
from the eastern seaboard to El Paso via the Mexican ports of 
Tampico and Vera Cruz. The witness for the defendants who 
testified on this phase of the case was unable to state that 
shipments had actually been made to El Paso via these routes, 
vut did say that traffic had moved via these ports to cities in 
northern Mexieo reached also by jobbers at El Paso with 
traffic received from the defined territories. Traffic is also said 
to move to these northern Mexico cities via Tampico and Vera 
Cruz from European countries at rates the same as apply via 
those ports from New York. 

(3) Another influence affecting the rates from the defined 
territories to El Paso is the competition of the water-and-rail 
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routes from the east via New Orleans, Galveston and Texas 
City. The rates from New Orleans to El Paso are usually the 
same as from Galveston and are controlled by the rates from 
Galveston. The Galveston rates in turn are those prescribed 
by.the Texas commission. It appears that a considerable pro- 
portion of the traffic from the eastern seaboard is consigned 
to the gulf ports and reshipped thence to El Paso. The water- 
and-rail carriers also unite in the publication of joint through 
rates from the east to El Paso. The following table shows 
with respect to class traffic the water-line rates per 100 pounds 
from New York to Galveston, the rates prescribed by the Texas 
commission from Galveston to El Paso, the resulting combina- 
tion, the joint through rates via the same routes, and the all- 
rail rates from Kansas City, St. Louis and Chicago. 


1 2 3 4 5 

Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. 

New York to Galveston.......... 75 63 55 48 32 

Galveston to El Paso ........... 112 101 86 81 61 

Galveston combination .......... 187 164 141 129 93 
Joint water-and-rail rate, New 

New York to El Paso.......... 184 158 138 129 95 

Kansas City-St. Louis to El Paso 159 138 122 116 86 

Chicago to El Paso... ..0.cceccc2 179 154 134 126 93 

A B © D E 

Cts Cts Cts Cts Cts. 

New York to Galveston.......... 36 32 27 26 26 

Galveston to El Paso............. 64 56 48 36 29 

Galveston combination .......... 100 88 75 62 55 
Joint water-and-rail rate, New 

eo ek 8 eee eee 101 91 72 60 54 

Kansas City-St. Louis to El Paso 89 81 63 51 44 

Chicago to El Paso ............. 98 89 70 57 49 


From this table it will be seen that on six of the classes 
joint through rates are published from New York lower than 
the combination on Galveston, and that that combination is 
higher than the rates from Kansas City and St. Louis on all 
the classes and higher than the rates from Chicago on all but 
two of the classes. 

Upon the same exhibit filed by the defendants, from which 
the foregoing figures were taken, appears a similar compari- 
son of the rates on fifty-two articles of traffic that move on 
commodity rates. On eight of these commodities joint through 
rates are published which are lower than the Galveston com- 
bination. That combination with respect to twenty-six com- 
modities is higher than the rates from St. Louis and with 
respect to eight higher than the rate from Chicago. 

A similar comparison shows the water-and-rail rates from 
the east via the Texas Steamship Co. and connections, via 
Texas City, Tex. The rates on the first four classes from 
New York to Texas City via this steamship line are 5, 4, 3 and 
2 cents, respectively, lower than the Morgan line’s rates from 
New York to Galveston. On the other classes the rates are the 
same to their respective ports via both lines. The class rates 
from Texas City to El Paso are the same as those from Gal- 
veston to El Paso. There are rates on seventy-four commod- 
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ities shown on this exhibit, and as to thirty-one of them the 
water-and-rail combination is higher than the rate from St. 
Louis and as:to ten. higher than the rate from Chicago. 

The water-and-rail rates to El. Paso are also shown in con- 
nection with the line, of the. Seaboard & Gulf Steamship Co. and 
rail connections from Port Aransas, Tex. The rates of this 
steamer line from New York to Port Aransas are lower than 
those applicable via .the other lines to Galveston and Texas 
City, except that om classes C, D and E the rates to the re- 
spective gulf ports served by all three lines are the same. 

In addition to the foregoing competition which they state 
they are required to meet, the defendants suggest that inas- 
much as the rates of these water lines are not required to,-be 
filed with the. Commission ‘they may be departed from at will. 
The defendants further suggest that rates from the defined 
territories to: El Paso are influenced by the rates: made by 
tramp steamers. 

The complainant denies that competitive .influences have 
operated to depress..the rates from the defined territories to 
El Paso below a reasonable and normal level, and contends that 
such competition as has influenced the .rates to El:Paso has 
been only of a kind and -operative to:.such an extent as. to 
bring the El Paso rates to.a basis that is both: reasonable and 
normal. The. complainant charges that the. main influence 
affecting the El Paso rates has been the.concert of action of all 
the El .Paso lines in fixing those rates through the medium of 
their joint agency, the Southwestern Tariff Committee, which 
publishes rates for all lines from the defined territories to El 
Paso and other points in the southwest. 

We have passed. upon the propriety of the carriers main- 
taining lower rates to El Paso than to intermediate points in 
certain other cases and have permitted them to do so. In 
Pecos Merc. Co. va. A. T. & S..F. Ry. Co., #1 C.:C., 198, 
decided in 1908, was involved the lawfulness of the carriers 
maintaining lower rates to El Paso than to Pecos, Tex., and 
in that case we said: 

“It is further contended in behalf of defendants that trans- 
portation of freight to El Paso is not made under substantially 
similar circumstances and conditions as to Pecos; that El Paso 
is reached by four railroads which are competitors for busi- 
ness from points of origin named; that to three Mexican gate- 
ways—Laredo, Eagle Pass and El Paso—rates have been and 
must be maintained at the same figure; that Laredo, which is 
300 miles nearer Chicago than El Paso, fixes the rates to the 
Mexican border, which are very low; that water rates from St. 
Louis fo New Orleans and the Gulf of Mexico and Mexican 
ports, and rates to and through the port of Galveston influence 
rates to El Paso and the other Rio Grande crossings; and that 
rates to wholesale dealers in El Paso must be maintained at 
a low average to enable them to compete for Mexican business 
with jobbers located at the other gateways. 

“There can be no doubt that competitive conditions exist 
at El Paso that do not exist at Pecos. Circumstances and con- 
ditions with respect to transportation at the former are not 
the same as at the latter place.” 

In Moise Bros. Co. vs. C. R. I. & P.. Ry. Co., 16 I. C. C., 550 
(The Traffic World, July 10, 1909, p. 68), decided in 1909, the El 
Paso rate was lower than to Santa Rosa, N. M., and we there 
said: 

“The lower rates made by the defendant lines in conjunc- 
tion with the El Paso & Southwestern Ry. for the longer haul 
to El Paso than are made by the defendants alone for their 
shorter haul to Santa Rosa are the result of competitive con- 
ditions at El Paso that have already. been considered by the 
Commission. El Paso is on the Rio Grande and is one of the 
important gateways through. which passes the great volume of 
traffic between this country and the Republic of Mexico. It is 
reached by four extensive railway systems, including the Rock 
Island in connection with the El Paso & Southwestern; and 
their rates to El Paso are controlled more or less effectually by 
the rates upon which traffic may reach the consuming.markets 
of Mexico through its own ports. There is also a substantial 
movement of traffic to El Paso through Galveston and New 
Orleans. All this has been fully explained in Pecos Mercantile 
Co. va. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 13 I. C. C., 17%, 177,. and further 
explanation here seems unnecessary.” 

These cases were decided before the amendment of 1910 to 
the fourth section. Whatever has been the eect of that 
amendment upon the substantial requirements of that section 
or upon our discretion in fourth section cases, and whatever 
also may have been the facts of record upon which the cases 
were decided, we are not convinced from the facts of the record 
now before us that, except in the instances to which we shall 
peomy refer, the defendants should be granted fourth section 
relief. 

We have already stated that no traffic is shown by this 
record to move from the eastern seaboard to El Paso via 
Tampico and Vera Cruz, and even conceding the movement of 
traffic in substantial volume from the east or from Europe via 
those ports to cities in northern Mexico reached also by the 
El Paso jobber, we would not be justified on that account in 
granting the fourth section relief desired. In Fourth Section 
Violations in the Southeast, 30 I. C. C., 153-279 (The Traffic 
World, May 16, 1914, p. 944), concerning competition between 
carriers serving markets of distribution as a basis for fourth 
section relief, we said: 

“The situation at Columbus, Ga., differs in some degree 
from the situations at Augusta and Macon. There is a regular 
all-water service on the Chattahoochee and Apalachicola rivers 
between Columbus and Apalachicola, and some freight moves 
by water from New Orleans to Columbus. The present level of 
rates to Columbus, however, cannot be very well said to be 
due to water competition for the reason that we find that when 
the rates to Atlanta were reduced in 1905 the rates to Colum- 
bus were correspondingly reduced. The testimony is clear that 
this reduction was not brought about by increased water com- 
petition, but by entirely different conditions. The two forceful 
reasons that induced the reductions at Columbus were the 
competition of markets of distribution and the competition :of 
carriers serving other markets of supply. We have held that 
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the competition between markets of distribution does not con- 
stitute a justification for the maintenance of lower rates.to a 
more distant than to an intermediate point. The competition 
of carriers serving other.markets of supply does constitute, in 
our opinion, a justification in some instances for making. lower 
———, to more distant than to intermediate points, when it is 
ound— 

“First, that the route from one market is under.a material 
disadvantage as against.that from another. 

“Second, that the line seeking relief is meeting consistently 
at all points the competition. against which relief is sought.’ ?? 

Nor do we perceive any.reason why the carriers’ equaliza- 
tion of the Rio Grande.crossings should afford a valid basis for 
fourth section relief in connection with the El Paso local rates. 
The carriers’ necessities. in. meeting this situation could. be as 
well met by the publication of proportional rates to El Paso or 
joint through rates to Mexico, and we understand. that .such 
rates have, as a matter of fact, been effective in the past and. 
that the proportional rates are still in effect. 

Considering all the facts disclosed of record we are not. con- 


vinced that the situation in..connection with this traffic into- 


Mexico is such as to warrant the fourth section relief prayed. 

In our view the only walid basis for such fourth section 
relief, if any, as the-carriers serving El Paso may be entitled 
to would be that afforded by the fact of actual competition of 
the water-and-rail routes from the eastern seaboard to El.Paso 
via Galveston and the other gulf ports named. Many, if net 
all, of the commodities purchased by the El Paso jobber. or 
consumer at Kansas City, St. Louis and Chicago can be.like- 
wise purchased at.New York and other points on the Atlantic 
seaboard from which the water-and-rail routes are available. 
This situation presents competition between carriers serving 
markets of production, which kind of competition, we held in 
the fourth section case cited, may properly be a valid basis for 
fourth section relief. 

We have shown by the foregoing table that in nearly all 
cases the class rates from the Atlantic seaboard to El Paso are 
higher than from. Kansas City, St. Louis and Chicago.. , No 
competitive necessity would therefore seem to demand fourth 
section relief at E] Paso in connection with the class rates, and 
as to the class rates relief will be denied. We have also shown 
that on many commodities-the water-and-rail rates from the 
eastern seaboard to El.Paso are higher than the defendants’ 
rates from Kansas City, St. Louis and Chicago. We think that 
as to commodities relief should be granted when actually 
necessitated. by the water-and-rail competition, provided there- 
by the El Paso rates are forced down below what would ordi- 
narily seem to be a reasonable basis. In Commodity rates to 
Pacific Coast Terminals, 32 I. C. C., 611 (The Traffic World, 
Feb. 13, 1915, p. 306), we authorized the carriers operating west 
from the Missouri River, in those cases in which they were 
compelled by the competition of the water lines from the east- 
ern seaboard to maintain a rate to the Pacific coast of less than 
75 cents per 100 pounds, to continue higher rates to intermedi- 
ate points, provided the intermediate rate in no case ex- 
ceeded 75 cents. This 75-cent maximum yields about 8 mills 
per ton-mile for the longest hauls involved. The articles of 
traffic involved in that: case were in large part those which 
move in heavy carloads and in considerable volume. The 
list of commodities here under consideration is more varied and 
includes commodities usually moving under a lower carload 
minimum. The distances in the present case are also less. 
We think the maximum rate below which relief should be 
granted, and which will in cases in which relief is granted be 
the maximum rate from Kansas City and St. Lois to inter- 
mediate points, should be 65 cents per 100 pounds. This rate 
will yield 11.1 mills per ton-mile from Kansas City and 9.4 mills 
from St. Louis for the maximum hauls. 

Our finding therefore is that as to. those commodities on 
which the lowest available rates from the Atlantic. seaboard to 
El Paso are 65 cents or more no relief under the fourth section 
will be granted to the carriers operating from Kansas City and 
St. Louis to: El Paso. As to those commodities on which the 
lowest vailable rates from the eastern seaboard to El Paso. are 
less than 65 cents the carriers operating from Kansas City and 
St. Louis to El Paso will be authorized to meet those rates 
provided the intermediate rates do not exceed 65 cents. In 
those instances in which the lowest available rates from the 
eastern seaboard to El Paso are less than 65 cents and the 
petitioners desire to maintain even lower rates from Kansas 
City and St. Louis to El Paso than apply from the eastern 
seaboard they may do so provided the intermediate rates do 
not exceed the contemporaneous rates to El Paso by more than 
the difference between the rates from New York to El], Paso and 
65 cents; the net result of this last finding being that by what- 
ever amount the carriers voluntarily reduce the El Paso rates 
below what is required by the water-and-rail compettition they 
must likewise reduce the intermediate rates below 65 cents. 
This will be explained more in detail later in the report, in con- 
nection with our discussion of the Kansas City to Albuquerque 
commodity rates. 


In all cases where relief is denied under the fourth section 
the carriers may correct the undue discrimination existing 
against intermediate points by increasing the rate to the more 
distant point; by decreasing the rates to the intermediate 
points; or by ‘simultaneous increases and reductions. 

The complainants have put in issue here the reasonable- 
ness under section 1 of the rates to intermediate points, and 
the proper disposal of this case makes it necessary for us to 
respond to this feature of the complaint and the testimony 
offered relative thereto. We shall, therefore, establish such 
reasonable rates to the intermediate points as the facts here 
shown appear to warrant, and should the carriers, in com- 
pliance with our fourth section order, see fit to make any in- 
creases in the rates to El Paso, the tariffs containing such 
rates will, of course, be subject to protest and suspension. In 
the consideration of such protests, however, due weight will 
be given to the findings herein made as to the rates found 
reasonable at the intermediate points. 

Before proceeding to a consideration of all the rates to 
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New Mexico points, including those to Roswell and other points 
on the Pecos Valley branch of the Santa Fe, it will be neces- 
sary to refer somewhat in detail to the complaint filed by the 
Roswell Commercial Club and other Pecos Valley complainants 
in No. 5875, which, as stated, is brought principally under 
sections 1 and 3 of the act, and brings more particularly to 
view a situation peculiar to the Pecos Valley. 

In 1907, in Roswell Commercial Club vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
Co., 12 I.C. C. C., 339, we had under review the rates to the 
Pecos Valley. In addition to specific findings with respect to 
the rates on certain commodities we prescribed maximum class 


rates from Kansas City, St. Louis, Galveston and Denver which ° 


we constructed by adding the differentials— 
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to the rates then applicable from the same points to Amarillo. 
On the same date on which that case was decided we an- 
ounced our opinion in Nobles Bros. Gro. Co. vs. F. W. & D.C. 
Ry. Co., 12 I. C. C., 242, in which we denied Amarillo’s prayer 
for the Texas common-point basis of rates, but granted Ama- 
rillo, from Kansas City, the same rates as applied to what is 
known as the Burnt district of Texas, which embraces a sec- 
tion of the northwestern part of the common-point territory 
and to which, by reason of the fact that from Kansas City the 
average distance is less than the average distance to the com- 
mon points, the rates from Kansas City are less than to the 
common points. It thus appears that as to traffic from Kansas 
City the class rates to Amarillo, on which were based the 
Pecos Valley class rates prescribed by us in the Roswell case, 
were lower than to Texas common points. 
- * In the Roswell case we did not establish a fixed relationship 
between the Amarillo and Pecos Valley rates, but directed 
merely the establishment of joint rates with relation to the 
then existing Amarillo rates. In other words, our findings did 
not in terms require that with every revision of the Amarillo 
rates a corresponding change should be made in the Roswell 
rates. Since the decision in the Roswell case changes have 
been made in the Amarillo rates that were not carried to the 
Pecos Valley. In 1908 the Texas common-point rates on classes 
and commodities were increased, and as the Amarillo rates are 
made differentially over the common-point rates those increases 
affected Amarillo. In 1911 in Railroad Commission of Texas vs. 
A, T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 20 I. C. C., 463 (The Traffic World, April 
1, 1911, p. 537), we sustained these increased rates on the 
first and second classes and on commodities, but condemned 
them on the other classes. No corresponding increases were 
made in the Pecos Valley rates. In 1913 the Texas Common 
Point case, 26 I. C. C., 528 (The Traffic World, April 19, 1913, 
p. 862), was decided. As a result of that decision Amarillo 
secured Texas common-point rates on many commodities from 
Kansas City and points east in the defined territories. These 
reductions were not carried to the Pecos Valley. It therefore 
appears that there is today no real relationship between the 
Amarillo and Pecos Valley rates. The Pecos Valley complain- 
ants in No. 5875 are asking that their rates be made by adding 
to the Amarillo rates the differentials now applied to El Paso 
over Texas common points. 

We do not feel that we should in passing upon the Pecos 
Valley rates be guided exclusively or primarily by the rates 
to Amarillo. The complaint filed by the corporation commis- 
sion attacks the rates to all points in the state, including 
those in the Pecos Valley, and we should review the Pecos 
Valley rates as a part of the entire state adjustment which is 
before us upon the two complaints. The Pecos Valley rates 
should bear a reasonable relation not only to the rates to 
Amarillo, but also to the rates to other points in New Mexico, 
and all the New Mexico rates as a whole should bear a reason- 
able relation to the rates to other points in the west and 
southwest, prescribed by us, -including Colorado common points, 
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Utah common points, Texas common points, Amarillo, Tex., 
and Phoenix, Ariz. 

In approaching this general revision we are not confronted. 
with the existence of any established basis or fixed relation 
in the rates to New Mexico. The present rates from Kansas 
City, St. Louis and Chicago are not made upon any established 
basis or with any fixed relation to each other. 

Considering all the facts of record, we find that the present* 
class rates from Kansas City are unreasonable to the extent 
they exceed those shown in the following table: 


1 2 3 4 5 

Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. 

Tucemeert. CMWPIS: oscctiscragses 155 132 109 93 78 
Roswell, Carlsbad, Vaughn, Pas- 

tura, Alamogordo, Las Vegas, 

Albuquerque, Santa Fe, Belen, 

RE Pr ere re 170 145 119 102 85 
er ere er 200 170 140 120 100 
ee iia os Ki enh oe Coenen 210 179 147 126 105 
Ganep, LOraspure «os ccsccevcees 225 191 158 135 113 

A 3 e. D E 

ts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. 
Tacumoart, Clovis «05.0 sss 0ksiens 81 62 54 46 39 
Roswell, Carlsbad, Vaughn, Pas- 

tura, Alamopordo, Las Vegas, 

Albuquerque, Santa Fe, Belen, of 

Ee OE ee Toe 88 68 60 51 43 
WE 55s wisn-we aie Oe kee 8 hb ee Ss 104 80 70 60 50 
Ne TNE isiccoxe's awa atens Oe eens 109 84 74 63 53 
Gallup, Lordsburg ........-..... 118 90 79 68 56 


We do not find the class rates to Raton to be unreasonable 
or otherwise unlawful. : 

We further conclude that class rates from St. Louis and 
Chicago should be made by adding established differentials to 
the contemporaneous rates from Kansas City. The maximum 
St. Louis differentials will be— 
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and the maximum Chicago diterentials— 
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30 25 26 20 18 15 18 


eres 50 42 35 
We find that the present class rates from St. Louis and Chicago 
to the points named are unreasonable to the extent that they 
exceed what they would be if so constructed. : 

The carriers will be expected to observe the fourth section 
in connection with their rates to intermediate points, No order 
will be made with respect to rates to many points not directly 
intermediate to El Paso, but the carriers will be expected to 
readjust their rates to such points in fair relation to those 
herein prescribed. F , 

We are asked to prescribe maximum commodity rates to 
New Mexico. Reference was made in the petition _and at the 
hearing to the rates on numerous commodities. The exhibits 
filed by the corporation commission referred definitely to the 
rates on eleven, which we take it may be regarded as repre- 
senting the principal commodities moving into the state. They 
are agricultural implements, beer, canned goods, emigrant 
movables, furniture, packing-house products, building and roof- 
ing paper, cast-iron and wrought-iron pipe, stoves, sugar and 
sirup and wire and nails. We feel that we should not attempt 
upon this record a revision of the rates on commodities other 
than these, except on lumber and alfalfa hay from the Pecos 
Valley, which were given special consideration at the hearing. 
The present rates on the commodities named, to the representa- 
tive points referred to in connection with the class rates, are as 
follows, in cents per 100 pounds: 
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35 55 42 97 55 49 40 52 55 ° 62 
52 68 50 118 68 60 50 68 68 68 
57 72 55 127 72 65 55 72 72 72 
60 65 55 135 80 75 67 89 64 69 
75 81 68 152 95 85 72 94 81 82 
80 86 73 160 100 90 77 99 86 87 
60 70 55 135 86 80 72 89 64 74 
75 86 68 152% 101 90 74 94 81 87 
80 91 73 160 106 95 79 99 86 92 
60 70 55 135 86 80 72 89 64 74 
75 86 68 152% 101 90 74 94 81 87 
80 91 73 160 106 95 79 99 86 92 
60 70 55 135 86 80 72 89 64 74 
75 86 68 152% 101° 90 74 94 81 87 
80 91 73 160 106 95 79 99 86 92 
79 70 55 121 86 90 72 95 66 74 
84 83 68 133 97 91 74 114 81 87 
91 91 73 142 104 98 79 121 86 92 
83 89 7 160 103 87 69 115 75 85 
88 94 73 162 103 93 74 116 80 90 
95 101 79 174 110 97 79 123 80 95 
95 94 85 140 100 109 74 126 83 90 
95 99 85 140 113 109 74 126 93 95 
102 106 87 149 120 116° 79 135 100 100 
103 103 81 183 121 87 76 130 75 85 
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We shall refer from Kansas 
City. 

The Raton rates we do not find to be unreasonable or oth- 
erwise unlawful. 

The Albuquerque rates, we think, need some revision, and 
in connection with those rates we shall explain more in detail 
our findings as to commodities under the fourth section. 

We said in referring to commodities that fourth section 
relief would be granted only in cases in which the lowest 
available rate from the Atlantic seaboard to El Paso was low 
enough to actually affect the rates from Kansas City and St. 
Louis, and in addition was low enough to depress the rates 
from the above-named points to below a reasonable basis. 
That dividing line we placed at 65 cents per 100 pounds. From 
the exhibits showing the water-and-rail rates from the eastern 
seaboard already referred to, it appears that of the commodi- 
ties enumerated above the lowest available water-and-rail 
rate on agricultural implements is 86 cents; on beer, 60 cents; 
canned goods, 59 cents; cast-iron and wrought-iron pipe, 55 
cents; sugar, 65 cents; and wire and nails, 54 cents. We are 
not advised of the water-and-rail rates on the other commodi- 
ties. As to agricultural implements our finding is, first, that 
as the water-and-rail rate is in excess of 65 cents no fourth 
section relief will be granted and that the rate from Kansas 
City and St. Louis to Albuquerque should not exceed the rate 
to El Paso; second, that the 91l-cent rate now in effect from 
Kansas City to Albuquerque is unreasonable and should not 
exceed 80 cents, which will be the maximum rate both to Albu- 
querque and El Paso. 

On beer, on which the water-and-rail rate from New York 
is 60 cents, fourth section relief will be granted to the extent 
necessary to meet the water-and-rail rate, but not further. In 
the case of beer the carriers from Kansas City and St. Louis 
have more than met this competition by the publication of a 
rate of 53 cents from Kansas City and 58 cents from St. Louis, 
or 7 and 2 cents, respectively, less than the water-and-rail rate. 
We stated earlier in the report that in those instances in which 
the lowest available rates from the eastern seaboard to El 
Paso were less than 65 cents and the carriers from the defined 
territories published even lower rates than applied via the 
water-and-rail routes, the intermediate rates should not exceed 
the El Paso rate by more than the difference between the New 
York to El Paso rate and 65 cents. Applying that finding here, 
if the carriers from Kansas City and St. Louis desire to con- 
tinue the maintenance to El Paso of their present rates of 53 
and 58 cents, which are 7 and 2 cents less than they are 
required to establish by reason of any water-and-rail competi- 
tion, they must likewise extend the benefit of this additional 
voluntary reduction of 7 and 2 cents to the traffic of Albuquer- 
que and apply at Albuquerque a maximum rate of 7 and 2 
cents under 65 cents, or 58 cents from Kansas City and 63 
cents from St. Louis. Should the E] Paso rate be increased to 
the water-and-rail basis of 60 cents, the maximum rate at 
Albuquerque may be 65 cents. 

The rate on canned goods from Kansas City to Albuquerque 
is 70 cents and to El Paso 57 cents. The water-and-rail rate 
to El Paso is 59 cents. We think a reasonable rate on canned 
goods will be secured by observance of the fourth section find- 
ings herein announced. Under those findings if the carriers 
from Kansas City continue the maintenace to El Paso of a rate 
2 cents lower than is required by the 59-cent water-and-rail 
rate they must make the same 2-cent voluntary reduction -from 
the 65-cent maximum at Albuquerque and make the maximum 
Albuquerque rate 63 cents. If the El Paso rate should be 
increased to the water-and-rail basis of 59 cents, the maxi- 
mum Albuquerque rate may be 65 cents. 


The rate on emigrant movables from Kansas City to Al- 
buquerque is 55 cents and to El Paso 51 cents. We are not 
advised of the water-and-rail rate to El Paso. We think the 
reasonable maximum rate to Albuquerque would be the present 


rate of 55 cents. 

The rate on furniture to Albuquerque is $1.35 per 100 
pounds. This is the third-class rate, applicable on furniture 
not otherwise specified. Furniture takes a wide range of class 
rates, and we can deal upon the record in this case only with 
such furniture as is included under the general classification 
description of furniture not otherwise specified. The rate to 
El Paso is 95 cents. We are not advised of the water-and- 
rail rate. The new third-class rate from Kansas City to Albu- 
querque will be $1.19, which we find will be a reasonable maxi- 
mum for the future. 

The rate on packing-house products from Kansas City to 
Albuquerque is 86 cents and to El Paso 71 cents. We are not 


first to the commodity rates 
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advised of water-and-rail rate to El Paso. In our view the 
86-cent rate to Albuquerque is unreasonable to the extent it 
exceeds 80 cents: 

The rate on building and roofing paper from Kansas City to 
Albuquerque is 80 cents and to El Paso 63 cents. The record 
does not indicate what the water-and-rail rate is. In our view 
70 cents would be a reasonable maximum rate to apply to 
Albuquerque. 

The rates on cast-iron and wrought-iron pipe from Kansas 


City and St. Louis to Albuquerque are 72 and 74 cents and 
to El Paso 46 and 51 cents. The water-and-rail rate is 55 
cents. With the El Paso rates 9 and 4 cents lower than are 


required by the water-and-rail competition from the east, the 
same 9 and 4 cent reduction should be made from the 65-cent 
maximum at Albuquerque. If the El Paso rate should be in- 
creased to the water-and-rail basis of 55 cents, the Albuquerque 
maximum may be 65 cents from both Kansas City and St. 
Louis. 

The rate on stoves from Kansas City to Albuquerque is 89 
cents and to El Paso 89 cents. It does not appear of record 
what the water-and-rail rate is. Stoves are fifth-class traffic. 
The new fifth-class rate from Kansas City to Albuquerque will 
be 85 cents. We think 85 cents will be a reasonable maximum 
rate on stoves to Albuquerque. 

The Albuquerque rate on sirup and sugar is 64 cents and 
the El Paso rate 55 cents. The water-and-rail rate on sugar 
is 65 cents and on sirup (glucose) 66 cents. As the water-and- 
rail rate is as much as 65 cents, no fourth section relief will 
be granted. We find that 60 cents will be a reasonable maxi- 
mum rate from Kansas City to Albuquerque. 

The rate on wire and nails to Albuquerque is 74 cents and 
to El Paso 62 cents. The water-and-rail rate to El Paso is 54 
cents. The carriers from Kansas City have not met the water- 
and-rail rates from the east on these commodities. The present 
74-cent rate we find is unreasonable to the extent it exceeds 
70 cents. 

It is our further view that the rates to Las Vegas, Santa 
Fe, Belen, Rincon, Vaughn, Roswell, Carlsbad, Pastura and 
Alamogordo should not exceed those herein prescribed as 
maxima to Albuquerque. At present the Rock Island blankets 
all stations from Pastura to Alamogordo under one rate. The 
rates on classes and commodities to these stations are some- 
what lower, generally speaking, than to Albuquerque. We do 
not feel that Alamogordo is entitled to a lower rate than Albu- 
querque. We have therefore prescribed the Afbuquerque rates 
as maxima to these blanketed points from Pastura to Alamo- 
gordo. This will not interfere with the Rock Island, if it so 
desires, grading back from Alamogordo into lower rates at 
Pastura. To Deming, Silver City, Gallup, Lordsburg and other 
points to which class. rates are adjusted in conformity with 
this report, the commodity rates established should bear the 
same relation to the commodity rates herein prescribed to Al- 
buquerque as the class rates herein fixed to those points bear 
to the class rates to Albuquerque. 

The commodity rates from St. Louis and Chicago to all 
New Mexico points should not exceed the contemporaneous 
rates from Kansas City by more than 10 cents and 20 cents per 
100 pounds, respectively. 

Our findings as to commodity rates apply only to those 
cases in which commodity rates are now published. We cannot 
attempt upon this record to determine in what cases, if any, 
additional commodity rates should be established. Neither can 
we attempt to say what would be reasonable commodity rates 
to apply on the commodities above named to points other than 
those to which rates are herein prescribed. The fourth section 
requirements, which we hold should be observed, will set the 
maximum rates to main-line points directly intermediate to 
those to which rates are herein fixed. To branch-line points 
the carriers will be expected to line up their rates in reason- 
able relation to the class and commodity rates herein pre- 
scribed. 

We have stated that we are asked to fix the rates on 
alfalfa hay and on lumber to points on the Pecos Valley branch 
of the Santa Fe. Alfalfa hay constitutes one of the most im- 
portant products of the Pecos Valley. Its production is the 
result of irrigation by means of artesian wells. The main 
alfalfa-producing area in the Pecos Valley lies between Roswell 
and Artesia, but considerable hay is also raiSed at other points. 
Comparatively little is produced on the Pecos Valley branch 
of the Santa Fe south of the New Mexico state line. The prin- 
cipal market for Pecos Valley hay is Texas, Louisiana and 
points in the southeast. There are two available routes for this 
traffic. One north out of the valley via Clovis and Texico, 
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thence southeast and east via Lubbock, Sweetwater and Cole- 
man, the traffic moving the entire distance to Fort Worth and 
other points via the Santa Fe; the other south out of the valley 
via the Santa Fe to Pecos, thence east via the Texas & 
Pacific to Fort Worth, this line crossing that of the Santa Fe 
at Sweetwater, 202 miles west of Fort Worth. All hay-pro- 
ducing stations on the Pecos Valley branch of the Santa Fe are 
blanketed under one rate. To Fort Worth, using Fort Worth 
as a typical point of destination, there is in eect from these 
blanketed points, via the Santa Fe, Clovis and Texico, a rate 
of 30 cent per 100 pounds. Just east of the New Mexico-Texas 
line from ‘Texico is Farwell, Tex. The local rate from the 
Pecos Valley hay-producing points to Farwell is 15 cents per 
100 pounds, but there is also available a proportional rate of 
id cents per 100 pounds, minimum weight for a 36-foot car 
20,000 pounds. The rate from Farwell to Fort Worth is 18 
cents per 100 pounds, minimum weight 17,000 pounds. The 
latter rate is one prescribed by the Texas commission, and 
inasmuch as it carries a lower minimum and certain desirable 
storage privileges, a large percentage of the Pecos Valley hay 
is billed locally to Texico and rebilled from Farwell. Of a 
total of 3,445 cars of hay shipped out of the Pecos Valley for 
ihe year ended Nov. 30, 1913, 2,740 were rebilled from Farwell. 
On shipments south out of the valley via Pecos and the Texas 
& Pacific the through rate is 3 cents higher than via Texico 
and the Santa Fe. The Santa Fe, by reason of its desire to 
secure to itself the entire haul on traffic to Fort Worth and 
other Texas points reached by it, refuses to enter into joint 
rates with the Texas & Pacific via Pecos or to permit its 
cars loaded with hay to be taken off its line onto that of the 
Texas & Pacific. The local rate from the hay-producing 
stations on the Pecos Valley branch to Pecos is 15 cents per 
100 pounds, and there is no lower proportional rate. From 
Pecos to Fort Worth via the Texas & Pacific the rate is 18 
cents, this rate being one prescribed by the Texas commission. 
The through charge via Pecos is therefore 33 cents. The con- 
tention of the Pecos Valley complainant is that the 30-cent rate 
via Farwell and the Santa Fe is too high, and that lower rates 
should apply both via Farwell and the Santa Fe and via Pecos 
and the Texas & Pacific. 

Complainants compare the hay situation in the Pecos Valley 
with that dealt with by us in Messilla Valley Produce Exchange 
vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., Unreported Opinion A229. In that 
case the complainants attacked the rates on hay from Berino 
to Rineon, N. M., inclusive, to La Tuna and El Paso, Tex., as 
factors in the through rates to points in Texas and Louisiana. 
These points of origin are on the line of the Santa Fe north 
from El Paso. La Tuna is Situated at the Texas-New Mexico 
line. The rate from La Tuna and El Paso to Texas common 
points was 21 cents, which was the rate prescribed by the 
Texas commission to apply from El Paso. The rates attacked, 
which were added to the 21l-cent rate in making the through 
charge, varied from 5 to 9% cents to La Tuna and from 7% to 
% cents to El Paso for distances of from 6 to 57 miles to La 
Tuna and from 19 to 76 miles to El Paso. We held that the 
rates attacked, as part of the through interstate charge, sub- 
jected the hay shippers of the upper Messilla Valley in New 
Mexico to undue prejudice and disadvantage and gave to the 
Texas shippers in the lower valley an undue preference and 
advantage. As a result of that finding and in accordance with 
suggestions of the Commission contained in its report the Santa 
Fe published for application to through shipments into Texas 
a revised scale of rates to La Tuna and El Paso graded ac- 
cording to distance and ranging from 3% cents to 5% cents per 
100 pounds. The resulting through rates to Fort Worth range 
trom 24% cents from Berino, the first station north of the state 
line, to 26% cents from Rincon. 

The essential point of difference between the situation in 
that case and in the one now before us lies in the fact that in 
the Messilla Valley case the hay-producing area was practically 
continuous from El Paso north to Rincon, while in the present 
case there is a distance of 57 miles between the last hay-pro- 
ducing station on the Pecos Valley branch of the Santa Fe in 
New Mexico and the first producing station on that branch in 
Texas. It also appears that during the year ended Nov. 30, 
1913, only 19 cars were shipped out from stations on the Pecos 
Valley branch south of the New Mexico-Texas line, these ship- 
ments having been made from Arno and Patrol. Hay is 
shipped, however, from Barstow, Tex., just east of Pecos, on 
the Texas & Pacific. It would therefore appear that there is 
not here the degree of competition between the New Mexico 
and Texas shippers of hay on the Pecos Valley branch of the 
Santa Fe that was shown in the Messilla Valley case between 
the New Mexico and Texas shippers on the Santa Fe’s line 
north from El Paso. 


The present rate of 30 cents from the Pecos Valley to Fort 
Worth and other Texas points applicable via Farwell and the 
Santa Fe was prescribed by us as maximum in 1907,in the 
Roswell Commercial Club case, already referred to. The old 
rate was 34 cents. At that time the route from the Pecos 
Valley to Fort Worth was via Amarillo and Winfield, Kan., a 
distance from Roswell of 885 miles. Since that decision the 
Santa Fe has constructed and put into operation its line from 
Canyon City, N. M., to Coleman, Tex., via which route the 
distance to Fort Worth is 788 miles. Since the present hearing 
it has opened for operation its cut-off from Texico to Lubbock, 
via whieh route the distance to Fort Worth is 723 miles. The 
distance from Roswell to Fort Worth via Pecos and the Texas 

Pacific is 565 miles. Much of this hay, however, is consigned 

‘0 the lumber districts of Texas and Louisiana, to which the 
oute of the Santa Fe is more direct than to Fort Worth, and 
’ many of these points it is as short or shorter than the 

“ther routes. 

Considering all the facts of record we are of opinion and 
nd that the rate on hay from the Pecos Valley to Fort Worth 
nd the other points to which the present 30-cent rate is 
‘fective should not exceed 28 cents per 100 pounds. We are 
ot convinced of the necessity or propriety of opening the Pecos 
<\teway to this traffic by the establishment of the 28-cent rate 

“sa joint rate with the Texas & Pacific via Pecos. To Fort 
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Worth the distance via the latter route is somewhat shorter 
than via the Santa Fe, but to many other large consuming 
sections reached by the Santa Fe the difference in distance, if 
any, is not to be regarded as substantial or controlling, con- 
sidering the length of the haul. One of the Pecos Valley 
shippers testified concerning delays on certain shipments routed 
via the Santa Fe. The testimony of other witnesses was to the 
effect that the Santa Fe’s service was satisfactory. The record 
as a whole does not establish that the Santa Fe service is 
inadequate on this hay traffic and does not warrant the estab- 
lishment of joint rates via Pecos on that account. 

The interveners from Carlsbad and other lower Pecos Val- 
ley points suggest that the rates should be graded up with 
the distance from Pecos. We do not feel warranted in dis- 
turbing the present plan of grouping all Pecos Valley producing 
points under one rate. Neither do we feel justified in granting 
the prayer of the Pecos Valley complainants for a reduction in 
the present minimum weight of 20,000 pounds on hay. The 
record does not establish that with reasonable care in leading 
this minimum cannot be accommodated in the ordinary car. 

The rates on lumber to the Pecos Valley in issue here are 
those applicable from producing points in Texas, Louisiana and 
Arkansas. The rate is 32 cents per 100 pounds from Beaumont 
and other points in Texas and Louisiana on the Santa Fe, 35 
cents from Texas mills on lines other than the Santa Fe, and 
37 cents from mills in Louisiana and Arkansas on lines other 
than the Santa Fe. ‘The 32-cent rate from Beaumont was pre- 
scribed as maximum by us in 1907 in the Roswell Commercial 
Club case referred to. The rate condemned was 45 cents. Our 
order in that case prescribed the maximum rate from Beau- 
mont, Tex. The lumber complainants here, who were also 
complainants in the other case, assert that the complaint in 
that case was directed against the rates from all mills on all 
lines in the Beaumont district, and suggest that the omission 
from the order of other points in that district was inadvertent. 
The Santa Fe insists, on the other hand, that its line was the 
only defendant in that case reaching Beaumont or the im- 
mediate lumber-producing vicinity of Beaumont, and that 
plainly our order was intended to apply only from Beaumont. 
However, subsequent to that decision the Santa Fe extended 
the 32-cent rate from Beaumont to apply from Center, Long- 


-view and Ore City, Tex., and from other points on its line in 


Louisiana. The distance from Beaumont to Roswell is 845 
miles and from Ore City to Roswell 1,035 miles. The 35-cent 
rate was published from points in Texas on lines other than 
the Santa Fe upon agreement of the representatives of the 
Santa Fe and the lumber dealers of the Pecos Valley reached 
subsequent to the decision. Later they conferred at different 
times concerning the proper rate to apply from connecting line 
mills in Louisiana and Arkansas, but were unable to agree. 
Thereupon the Santa Fe published the 37-cent rate from those 
mills, which was 5 cents higher than the rate we prescribed 
as maximum from Beaumont. 

It is the contention of the lumber dealers of the Pecos 
Valley that an adequate supply of lumber of the kind demanded 
by the trade, especially in the matter of variety, cannot be 
procured from the mills reached by the Santa Fe, and that 
access should be permitted them to the mills on all lines in the 
great lumber-producing districts of Texas, Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas, which, as to many points, including El Paso, are blan- 
keted under one rate. The rate from the Beaumont district to 
El Paso is 25 cents, and this rate is blanketed to include many 
points in Louisiana and Arkansas. The rate to Pecos and 
Farwell is 23% cents and to Amarillo 214 cents. In Bascom- 
French Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., just decided, we pre- 
scribed a maximum rate of 28 cents from mills in Texas and 
Louisiana to Las Cruces, N. M., a point on the Santa Fe 44 
miles north of El Paso. 

We find that the present rates on lumber to the Pecos Val- 
ley points are unreasonable to the extent they exceed 30 cents 
from Santa Fe mills in Texas and Louisiana, 33 cents from 
mills on connecting lines in Texas and 35 cents from mills on 
connecting lines in Louisiana and Arkansas. We do not feel 
warranted upon this record in disturbing the present relation 
of rates between producing points in Texas, Louisiana and 
Arkansas, or between producing points on the line of the Santa 
Fe and its connections. 

We shall make no order with respect to the hay and lum- 
ber rates, as we are not definitely advised as to all the points 
that should be covered by the order, but we shall expect the 
carriers to give effect to these findings in connection with their 
compliance with the order herein entered covering the other 
rates prescribed, otherwise the question of the proper order to 
be entered with respect to the rates on hay and lumber will 
be given further consideration. 

We therefore find that certain of defendants’ rates on the 
classes and on the commodities heretofore named from and to 
the points mentioned are unreasonable under section 1 of the 
act or unduly prejudicial under sections 3 and 4 to the extent 
heretofore indicated and that the rates and relations of rates 
prescribed herein and in the fourth section orders entered in 
connection herewith will be reasonable and not unduly preju- 
dicial for the future. 

It may be that in some instances the findings and order 
herein will be directed against rates which are already as low 
as those prescribed by us as maxima. If so, it results from the 
fact that we have dealt with the entire body of rates attacked 
as a whole for the sake of simplicity. In those cases no change 
will, of course, be required in the rates. The order herein will 
be made against all the rates, but with the recital that reduc- 
tions are required only in such of them as exceed the reason- 
able maximum rates prescribed by us. 

We are not convinced that the rates on traffic from the 
Pacific coast region, including those on lumber and sugar, 
should be reduced. The relation under the fourth section of 
the rates on sugar to Trinidad and points intermediate has 
been passed upon by us in connection with previous fourth 
section applications. Also the relation under the fourth section 
of the rates on sugar to Amarillo and intermediate New Mexico 
points has been established by us with respect to all points in 
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New Mexico ‘west of Vaughn. To stations on the Santa Fe 
from Vaughn to Clovis, inclusive, from California points, in- 
cluding San Francisco and Los Angeles, we find that the rate 
on sugar is unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to the extent 
it exceeds the rate contemporaneously applicable from the same 
points of origin to Tucumcari. Such fourth section departures 
as now exist on traffic from the west which have not been 
passed upon by us will be disposed of in connection with fourth 
section applications now pending. 
Orders will be entered accordingly. 


ORDERS—5571 and 5875. 


It is ordered, That the above-named defendants, according 
as their lines or routes may run, be, and they are hereby, 
notified and required to cease and desist, on or before Oct. 1, 
1915, and thereafter to abstain, from charging, demanding, col- 
lecting or receiving said rates on said traffic to the extent 
they exceed those hereinafter named. 

It is further ordered, That said defendants, according as 
their lines or routes may run, be, and they are hereby, notified 
and required to establish, on or before Oct. 1, 1915, upon notice 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission and to the general 
public by not less than 30 days’ filing and posting in the man- 
ner prescribed in section~6 of the Act to regulate commerce, 
and thereafter to maintain and apply to said transportation, 
class rates, in cents per 100 pounds, which shall not exceed the 
following: 


1 2 3 4 5 
Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. 
From Kansas City to— 
SE ee ea 155 132 109 93 78 
Las Vegas, Albuquerque, Santa 
Fe, Belen, Rincon, Vaughn, 
Pastura, Alamogordo, Ros- 


RP ere 170 145 119 102 85 
EE vn bGd dd ai ae aaa CR Awe Ose 200 170 140 120 100 
ge gE Pr cree 210 179 147 126 105 
EOP GGOUTe. GOMES «occ cesevcces 225 191 158 135 113 


From Sst. Louis to the points 

above named rates which shall 

not exceed the contemporaneous 

rates from Kansas City to said 

points by more than............ 30 25 21 18 15 
From ‘Chicago to the points above 

named rates which shal] not 

exceed the contemporaneous 

rates from Kansas City to said 


points by more than............ 50 42 35 30 25 
A B Cc D E 
Cts Cts Cis tie. - Cor. 


From Kansas City to— 


yy 81 62 54 46 39 
Las Vegas, Albuquerque, Santa 

Fe, Belen, Rincon, Vaughn, 

Pastura, Alamogordo, Ros- 

MED kta nn ee eo aaters 88 68 60 51 43 
SES AE ECA ee 104 80 70 60 50 
REN 6k cae siee seeupeae 109 84 74 63 53 
Lordsburg, Gallup ..........e.- 118 90 79 68 56 


From St. Louis to the points 

above named rates which shall 

not exceed the contemporaneous 

rates from Kansas City to said 

points by more than............ 16 12 10 9 8 
From Chicago to the points above 

named rates which shall not 

exceed the contemporaneous 

rates from Kansas City to said K 

points by more than ........... 26 20 18 15 13 

From Kansas City to Albuquerque: On agricultural imple- 
ments, 80 cents; beer, 65 cents; canned goods, 65 cents; emi- 
grant movables, 55 cents; furniture, n. 0. &., $1.19; packing- 
house products, 80 cents; building and roofing paper, 70 cents; 
east-iron and wrought-iron pipe, 65 cents; stoves, 85 cents; 
sugar and sirup, 60 cents; wire and nails, 70 cents. From St. 
Louis to Albuquerque: Rates on the above-named commodities 
which shall not exceed the contemporaneous rates on said 
commodities from Kansas City to Albuquerque by more than 10 
cents per 100 pounds. From Chicago to Albuquerque: Rates 
on the above-named commodities which shall not exceed the 
contemporaneous rates on said commodities from Kansas City 
to Albuquerque by more than 20 cents per 100 pounds. From 
Kansas City, St. Louis and Chicago to all the points above 
named other than Albuquerque to which class rates are pre- 
scribed rates on the above-named commodities which shall 
bear the same relation to the commodity rates herein pre- 
scribed to Albuquerque as the class rates herein prescribed to 
said points bear to the class rates herein prescribed to Albu- 
querque. On sugar from California points, including San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, Cal., to points on the line of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. from Vaughn to Clovis, 
inclusive, rates which shall not exceed the contemporaneous 
rates from the same points of origin to Tucumcari. 
And it is further ordered, That this order shall continue in 

force for a period of not less than two years from the date 
when it shall take eYect. 


FOURTH SECTION ORDER NO. 4976, 


It is ordered, That such portions of application No. 689 as 
ask authority to continue lower class rates from Kansas City 
and St. Louis, Mo., and Chicago, Ill, and points taking the 
same rates to El Paso, Tex., than the rates concurrently ap- 
plicable on like traffic to intermediate points be, and the same 
are hereby, denied, effective Oct. 1, 1915. 

It is further ordered, That such portions of said application, 
No. 689, as seek authority to continue lower commodity rates 
from Kansas City, St. Louis and Chicago and points taking the 
same rates to El Paso, Tex., than to intermediate points on 
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articles on which the lowest available rates via water and rail 
from the Atlantic seaboard to El Paso are 65 cents or more 
per 100 pounds be, and the same are hereby, denied, effective 
Oct. 1, 1915. 

It is further ordered, That in all those instances in which 
water-and-rail rates are available from the Atlantic seaboard 
to El Paso which are less than 65 cents per 100 pounds the 
petitioners named in said application, No. 689, be, and they 
are hereby, authorized to continue the same rates from Kan- 
sas City and St. Louis to El Paso as are contemporaneously 
applicable from the Atlantic seaboard, and to continue higher 
rates to intermediate points, provided the rates to intermediate 
points in no case exceed 65 cents per 100 pounds from Kansas 
City or St. Louis and 75 cents per 100 pounds from Chicago. 

And it is further ordered, That in all those instances in 
which the available rates on commodities from the Atlantic 
seaboard to El Paso are less than 65 cents per 100 pounds and 
petitioners herein desire to continue or to establish lower rates 
from Kansas City or St. Louis to El Paso than the rates 
contemporaneously applicable on like traffic from the Atlantic 
seaboard, the rates from Kansas City and St. Louis and points 
taking the same rates to points intermediate to El Paso shall in 
no case exceed the rates on the same commodities to El Paso 
by more than the amount by which 65 cents per 100 pounds 
exceeds the rates from the Atlantic seaboard. 


RATING ON STEREOTYPE PLATES 


CASE NO. 6275 (34 I. C. C., 326-329) 
WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION VS. ABERDEEN & ROCK- 
FISH RAILROAD COMPANY ET AL. 

Submitted May 19, 1914. Decided June 17, 1915. 

The present less-than-carload classification rating on lead ster- 
eotype plates, new and old, in Official and Southern Class- 
ification territories not found to be unreasonable or un- 
justly discriminatory. Complaint dismissed. 





C. E. Childe and E. F. Brown for complainant; A. P. Burg- 
win for Pennsylvania lines west and Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company; R. N. Collyer for defendants in Official Classification 
territory, except the Pennsylvania system. 


McCHORD, Chairman: 

This case involves the less-than-carload classification rat- 
ing on lead stereotype plates, new and old, in Official and 
Southern Classification territories. The complaint attacks as 
unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory the present classifica- 
tion rating of first class on new stereotype plates and third 
class on old stereotype plates. It prays for a rating on new 
plates not ta exceed third class and a rating on old plates not 
to exceed fourth class in Official Classification territory and 
fifth class in Southern Classification territory. Reparation is 
asked on all returned shipments of old plates. 

Complainant is a corporation organized under the laws of 
the state of Illinois, with principal office at Chicago, and is 
engaged in the manufacture, rental and sale of lead stereotype 
plates for newspapers, newspapers’ patent insides, etc. In the 
regular course of its business it ships new stereotype plates, 
boxed, in less-than-carload lots, from its offices in Atlanta, Ga.; 
Baltimore, Md.; Birmingham, Ala.; Boston, Mass.; Charlotte, 
N. C.; Chicago, Ill.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Cleveland, Ohio, and Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, to points in Official and Southern Classification 
territories, consigned principally to small newspaper publishers. 

The American Press Association, a corporation organized 
under the laws of West Virginia, with principal place of busi- 
ness at New York, N. Y., whose business is stated to be prac- 
tically identical with that of the Western Newspaper Union, 
intervened on behalf of complainant. 

The metal from which these plates are made is what is 
known as antimonial lead, being approximately 85 per cent pure 
lead, 12 per cent antimony, and the balance made up of tin, 
copper, nickel, etc., which are in the lead in its natura] state 
and are not eliminated by complainant’s process of refining. 
In manufacturing the plates the matter to be printed is first 
set up in type, from which a matrix is made on matrix paper. 
This is then dried, placed in a stereotype casting box, and the 
molten antimonial lead is poured in on the face of the matrix, 
resulting in these plates. The plates are then cut into standard 
lengths of 19% inches, six plates being required for the print- 
ing of a newspaper page, the weight of the plates being ap- 
proximately 12 pounds per page. The plates manufactured by 
the American Press Association, it was testified, weigh 10 
pounds per page. : 

The new plates are shipped in specially made boxes, in 1, 
2, 3, and 5 page sizes. The shipping weight of the 1-page size 
is 17 pounds; the 2-page size, 31142 pounds; the 3-page size, 
43% pounds. In packing, cardboard is placed between the 
plates to protect the face of the type. 

The plates are at all times the property of complainant. 
The publishers who use them pay a rental thereon ranging 
from $1 to $1.50 per page, according to the matter to be printed. 
If the publisher fails to return the plates, under the contract, 
complainant assesses a charge of 20 cents per column as a 
penalty for such failure to return. Complainant gives as the 
reason for insisting upon the return of the old plates that it 
keeps down their metal inventory; that is, reduces to a mini- 
mum the amount of new metal they shall be required to pur- 
chase each year in carrying on their business. 

Shipments of new plates are made from the various offices 
of complainant mentioned above to points in Official and 
Southern Classification territories. It is asserted by com- 
plainant that 60 per cent of the shipments in point of number 
go forward by freight and 40 per cent by express and other 
means, while as to tonnage 80 per cent of the shipments move 
by freight. During the year ending December 31, 1913, com- 
plainant shipped in the territories here involved approximately 
2,000,000 pounds of these new plates. The average weight per 
shipment is not disclosed by the record. It is the understand- 
ing between complainant and users of the plates that the used 
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or old plates shall be held until there is a sufficient accumula- 


tion to make a freight shipment, it.being claimed that 99 per . 


cent ef the returned:shipments..re made by freight, the aver- 
age a" per..shipment: being shownefor one month as 99 
pounds. : ; ye. Sig ss 5ir% Re Pee 

In all eases the: freight.;charges on. shipments of new. plates 
are -paid:.by.the. parties to whom. the plates are consigned. 
There:is nothing in.-the recerd: to indicate that such parties 
have complained thatthe present -classification rating on these 
plates is. unreasonable .or discriminatory or-that the freight 
charges under such classification are burdensome. a 

That complainant’s.. business has .prospered under the pres- 
ent rating: is-apparent: from ‘the statement of .complainant’s 
witness that the Western Newspaper Union and the American 
Press Association together control at least 98 per- cent. of the 
jead stereotype. plate business. in the two-territories here in- 
volved, their-only eompetitor being -a small firm: located at. Can- 
ton, Ohio. -- It: was.further:- stated. by complainant’s: witness that 
out of slightly more than:7,000 publishers~in.these territories 
who ‘might use these ~-plates,; at least:.5,000 actually were cus- 
tomers of: comphainant.::- ~ r - ‘ 

‘In support of-its eontention:- for a-lower classification rating 
on new plates, complainant makes :comparison as to, value be- 
tween: these plates and such articles as clocks, -barometers, 
pistols, shotguns, hosiery and dry goeds,:and other commodi- 
ties listed as-first class in the Official and Southern: Classifica- 
tions, but nothing~is shown.-as- to the relation. -such - articles 
bear to*these plates as ‘to character, use, bulk; weight, ton- 
nage or volume, risk, cost. of carriage and contrelling condi- 
tions caused by competition, all of which have been repeatedly 
held by the Commission to be basic elements of freight classifi- 
cation. The ratings’ here’ sought are in effect in Western 
Classification territory, but as stated in -Dixie- Manufacturing 
Co. vs. BC: & A: Ry. Co:, 31 1; C. -C., 337 (The Traffic World, 
Aug. 8, 1914, p. 309: . 

“We have frequently held that a mere’showing of the fact 
that the rating in one classification territory is different from 
the rating on the same article in: another territory does not 
establish that either of the ratings are unreasonable or unduly 
prejudicial.” : 

With respect to the old stereotype plates, the classification 
ratings sought are fourth class in Official Classification terri- 
tory and fifth class in Southern Classification territory.. These 
are the ratings applied in these territories on scrap lead. Com- 
plainant claims that the shipments of old or unused plates re- 
turned by publishers are, in fact, nothing more than scrap lead, 
and therefore entitled to be rated as such. It was testified by 
complainant’s witness that the old and unused plates when‘ re- 
turned are thrown into a pile and are never again’used for any 
purpose other than remelting. ; 

The plates are returned to complainant in the same boxes 
in which they were first shipped to the publishers, the box 
being marked by a label pasted on the outside designating the 
contents as “old stereotype plates.’”’ The freight charges on 
these returned plates are in every instance paid by complain- 
ant. It sometimes becomes necessary for the publisher to cut 
up some of the plates to meet the requirements in filling space 
in the newspapers, but each box contains the same number of 
plates, either in full lengths or cut up, as was originally shipped. 
The returned plates are put into the box without cardboard to 
protect the face of the plates. 

That the old and unused plates so returned are, in fact, 
scrap lead is denied by defendants, it being contended that the 
plates are not broken into scrap as such; that, in fact, unused 
plates, which are in all respects new plates, are returned in 
the same box. with the used plates and should actually take 
first-class rating. The inability of the carrier to distinguish be- 
tween the new and old plates and the possibility of misrepre- 
sentation in these shipments, although no such misrepresenta- 
tion was claimed, were further set up by defendants in sup- 
port of the present classification. It is claimed by defendants 
that the traffic as a whole, both in new and old plates, is not 
desirable or remunerative on account.of the small shipments, 
both in tonnage and volume, which move over short distances, 
complainant having so placed its distributing offices as to 
cover the territories most advantageously. Manifestly old or 
used antimonial lead stereotype plates, made of specially pre- 
pared metal containing just the requisite amount of antimony 
to meet the requirements of complainant’s business and which 
may be melted and used without further preparation, is not 
mere scrap lead. ; 

In Forest City Freight Bureau vs. A. A. R. R. Co.; 18 I. C. 
C., 205 (The Traffic World, April 23, 1910, p. 488), the Com- 
mission held: 

_ “The volume-and desirability of the traffic, hazard of car- 
riage, and the possibility or probability of -misrepresentation 
of the article are considerations of prime importance in classifi- 
cation. At best it is but a grouping, and when an approxima- 
tion resulting from it is not found to cause the exaction of an 
unreasonable or discriminatory charge it will not be disturbed.” 

Complainant has failed to show that the present classifi- 
eation ratings on less-than-carload shipments of lead stereo- 
type plates manufactured by it, new and old, are unreason- 
able or unjustly discriminatory, and the complaint herein must 
be dismissed. i 


SLAG TARIFFS KILLED 


AND S. NO. 516 (34 I. C. C., 337-340) 

IARGES FOR TRANSPORTATION AND DISPOSAL OF 
WASTE MATERIALS AT PITTSBURGH, PA., AND 
OTHER CITIES. 


Submitted May 7, 1915. Decided June 17, 1915. 


even carriers in Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia filed 
a tariff establishing or increasing charges for disposal of 
slag and other refuse. Upon protest of certain iron and 
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steel mills the tariff was suspended pending investigation; 
. Held, That the tariff does not comply with the requirements 
of the Act to regulate. commerce in that it fails to name 
destination points. It is therefore ordered stricken from 
the filés. ‘ , 
A. P. Burgwin, T. H: Burgess, W. W. Collin, Jr., W._A. 
Parker and E. S. Ballard for respondents. — pes 
Charles MacVeagh, J. H. Read, C. A. Severance and C, S. 
Belsterling for Carnegie Steel Co., American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co., American Steel & Wire Co. and National Tubé Co: , 
H. S. Endsley, for Cambria Steel Co. _ ‘ 
Wilson & Evans for Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 
Richard Jones, Jr.,. for Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngs- 
town. Sheet & Tube Co,, Brier Hill Steel Co,” and other’ pro- 
testants, , aye 2 Za tn 
W. F. Morris, Jr., J. M. Belleville, A. R. Kennédy, H. E. 
Graham, T. W. Friend, William Padden, R. B. Robinson and 
.W. H. Higgins for varioug parties. ‘ ; 


DANIELS, Commissioner: * 

é Eleven: carriers: operating in Ohio, Pennsylvaifia and West 

Virginia have filed with this Commission a ‘tariff containing 

charges-for the disposal or so-called wasting of refuse material, 

which are named in the following items: ee . 
‘(1) These carriers will accept ‘slag, flue dust, clean ashes 


e 


or refuse molding sand loaded into car's on private sidings of 


industries for wasting for the plant at a ¢harge of 20c per net 
ton. : 

““(2) These carriers will accept ashes (mixed with other 
refuse), brickbats, dirt and other refuse material loaded into 
cars on private sidings of induStries for wasting for the plant 
at a charge of 35c per net ton.” , cereal 

For many years it has been the custom of the carriers to 
dispose of the refuse material from the iron, steel and tin-plate 
mills either free or for a charge which was generally 25c per 
net ton, according to the class of material, and upon “the pro- 
test of the interested mills the carriers’ tariff has been sus- 
pended. : : 2 . < 

While that tariff, if permitted to become effective, will-fix 
the charge for disposal service for many different industries, 
the record in this case has déalt only with the disposal of the 
refuse from the iron and steel mills, and our inquiry must be 
correspondingly limited. By far the greater part of the refuse 
from the iron and steel mills is slag, a material which is the 
residue from the smelting of iron ore, and comes from the fur- 
naces in a molten form. Originally it was the custom of the 
mills to run it while still molten into specially constructed cars, 
and in them move it to some unoccupied part of the plant in- 
closure and there dump it. But as the plants increased in size 
there was not only vastly more slag to be disposed of, but less 
room within the plant in which to dump it, and it became nec- 
essary to find some way of getting it outside the plant. The 
mills then began to run the slag into trenches, where it was 
allowed to harden and afterwards broken up and turned over 
to the carriers. To-day, however, practically all of the slag is 
run direct from the furnaces into water-filled pits, in which it 
granulates and cools, and it is in this granulated form that the 
carriers now receive it. As has been said, the carriers have for 
a long time taken free all the slag which the mills gave them, 
and the reason was that it furnished a useful materia] not only 
for the making of fills, but for ballasting and sub-ballasting 
their tracks. They still use large quantities of slag, but it is 
their contention that construction work has so decreased and 
the supply of slag given to them for disposal so greatly in- 
creased, having recently been 200,000 cars per annum, that the 
slag has become a burden to them, having even made it neces- 
sary for them to buy land on which to dump it. Therefore they 
can no longer afford to take it free, and propose to make the 
charge of 20c per net ton. 

As to the contention that the slag is of value to the car- 
riers and worth. to them more-than it costs, the carriers’ de- 
nials and their proposed tariff charges for the disposal service 
must be final. We see no reason why this disposal service must 
be performed gratuitously by the carriers. We see no reason 
why, by the filing of appropriate tariffs and conforming with 
other requirements attending the business of common Carriage, 
regular tariff charges for this service may not be filed, de- 
manded and collected. It is probable that a uniform charge for 
such service made by all carriers wou!d be a barrier against any 
tendency to obtain tonnage indirectly through the free per- 
formance of this disposal service. But, on the other hand, it 
appears to us evident that the tariffs under consideration in the 
instant casesdo not meet the requirements of Section 6 of the 
Act to regulate commerce. In a peculiar service of this type 
it might be a forced construction of the Act to require the car- 
riers to designate the specific points at which disposal is made 
of the slag in question. The tariff should, however, indicate 
that— ; 
“the carriers will receive carloads of refuse on any industrial 
or private sidetrack connected therewith, or on any train track, 
and will haul this refuse to some convenient point on its line 
or the line of a connecting carrier for wasting at a charge of 
— cents per net ton—” 
and such tariffs with a blanketed rate will be construed as 
complying with Section 6, in so far as that section requires 
that tariff schedules ‘‘shall plainly state the places between 
which property and. passengers will be carried.’’ It might be 
added that tariffs providing for this disposal service might be 
so phrased as to eliminate many of the uncertainties and per- 
plexities which attach to the service under the tariff proposed. 
Among these uncertainties is the question of whether or not a 
definite consignment and bill of lading should be made; in 
whom title of the slag vests; and when and where transfer of 
such title, if any, is effected. Should these matters be provided 
for.in appropriate tariffs they will have due consideration by 
the Commission. It is clear, however, that the tariffs as filed 
do not conform. with Section 6 of the Act and must be ordered 
forthwith stricken from our files. 

We desire to point out that should’ the respondent carriers 
engage in interstate transportation in connection with the dis- 
posal of slag they must have on file with this Commission law- 
ful tariffs, naming their charges for such transportation. Should 
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they even in connection with intrastate hauls use the free dis- 
posal of as a means of securing shipments from the steel 
and iron mills, or in any respect as a device to defeat any of 
the Leo ae nema of the Act, they will be subjeet to prosecution 
for violation of the Act to regulate commerce. 

HALL, Commissioner, yy 5 

A common or public carrier is one who undertakes, for com- 
pensation, to transport personal property from one place to an- 
other, and there deliver the same, for all who may choose to 
employ him. The cafriage of goods is a bailtnent on condition, 
express or implied, for carriage te their destination and delivery 
according to the directions of the consignor or owner. The car- 
rier’s undertaking is to deliver the goods transported, as well 
as to carry safely. No obligation of the carrier is more rigor- 
ously enforced than that which requires delivery to the proper 
person. 

It would seem that the carriage of the slag and other refuse 
lacks many of the attributes of transportation by a common 
carrier. There is no contract either to carry safely or to deliver. 
There is no bailment. There is no consignor, properly speaking. 
There is no destination and no consignee. nm would a ship- 
ment arrive? To whom should notice of arrival be sent? 
Where and to whom should delivery be mate? The service to 
the industry ends when the slag ves its premises. What 
becomes of it thereafter, or whether or not it crosses state 
lines in its subsequent movement, is a matter of utter indiffer- 
ence to the industry. 

Contrast this with a situation where an industry, finding 
the available space for —— within its plant grounds to 
have been exhausted, secures other dumping grou at a dis- 
tance within or across state lines, and ships its slag and other 
refuse from the plant to that ground. Here the service by the 
railway is one of common carriage, of transportation within the 
meaning of the Act. It is quite as incumbent upon the industry 
to provide for itself such dumping ground outside its plant, 
when the space within has been exhausted, as it was to provide 
— ground within the plant when making its original installa- 
tion. 
The removal, as here proposed, of slag and other refuse 
from plants which it encumbers is a service of value to the 
owner of the premises. A common carrier may perform this 
service, if it so elects, unless beyond its chartered powers, and 
may claim and collect reasonable compensation therefor. 

But in performing this service it does not act as a common 
carrier engaged in transportation of property for others within 
the meaning of the Act to regulate commerce. It performs a 
private service of wastage analogous.to that of a wrecker or 
seavenger, for which its instrumentalities and facilities for ship- 
ment are physically adapted, and unless and until its use of 
those instrumentalities for that service impairs its readiness 
and ability to perform the service of common carriage for which 
it exists, or amounts to a violation or evasion of its obligations 
under the law, neither the Act to regulate commerce nor the 
powers thereby conferred upon the Commission can be invoked 
to restrain or regulate the performance of that service. But 
being a common carrier engaged contemporaneously in perform- 
ing a public service in interstate commerce, of which the in- 
dustries in question may avail themselves in common with the 
rest of the public, it may not make this private service of 
wastage a means of circumventing the Act, of preferring one 
member of the public to another, of according any undue ad- 
vantage to one, or of inflicting any undue disadvantage upon 
another. It is not made to appear that the tariff filed offends 
in any of these ways. 

For the reasons stated I am unable to concur in the ma- 


jority report. 


FOURTH SECTION VIOLATIONS RE- 
MOVED 





CASE NO. 5241. (34 I. C. C., 379-380) 
IOWA STATE BOARD OF RAILROAD COMMISSIONERS VS. 
ARIZONA EASTERN R. R. CO. ET AL. 

Decided June 17, 1915. 

Former order modified to authorize establishment from certain 
Iowa points to points in Kansas on and north of the main 
line of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. rates not 
less than those in effect on May 31, 1911. 





J. H. Henderson for complainant; W. T. Hughes for de- 
fendants. 
Report of the Commission on Reargument Upon Petition for 
Modification. 


DANIELS, Commissioner: . 

The respondent has filed a petition for modification of the 
Commission's order of Dec. 1, 1913, in the above-entitled case, 
28 I. Cc. C., 563 (The Traffic World, Jan. 3, 1914, p. 6). The 
order in question prescribed a mileage scale in conformity to 
which rates were to be established from points in interior lowa 
to certain destinations in Kansas. This petition alleges that 
the application of the scale results in rates to Kansas points 
from Council Bluffs and other specified points in western Iowa 
lower than the present rates to the same points in Kansas from 
meng and other points similarly situated on the Missouri 

ver. 

At the argument upon the petition, at which both pro- 
testants and respondents were represented, it became evident 
that the resulting deviation from the fourth section requires 
correction, which could be effected by a reduction in the rates 
from Omaha or an increase in the rates from the points of 
origin in Iowa herein involved. 

The findings of the Commission in the State of Kansas case, 
27 I. C. C., 673 (The Traffic World, July 26, 1913, p. 209), that 
the rates from Kansas City to the destinations here involved 
did not warrant reduction, and the long-sustained adjustment 
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whereby rates are the same from all Missouri River cities, are 
sufficient to lead to the conclusion that the present rates from 
Omaha to the Kansas destinations under consideration, which are 
now the same as the rates from Kansas City, are not un- 
reasonable. Therefore, to remedy the deviation from the fourth 
section indicated, we are of the opinion that the order of the 
Commission in this case should be modified. This modification 
will authorize the respondents to establish from the points in 
Iowa in question to points in Kansas upon the main line of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe to La Junta, Colo., and other 
points in Kansas north thereof, rates not Iess than those which 
were in effect upon May 31, 1914—the day before the order 
became operative—from the Missouri River cities to the same 
destinations. 

Before issuing a formal order modifying our previous order 
in this case, however, we shall expect the carriers to advise us 
as to the method of tarif publication which they desire to 
make in order to render effective the changes in rates herein 
approved. It appears that the distance rates are now published 
in a section of a sectional tariff which authorizes the applica- 
tion of specific rates found in other sections of the tariff if 
those specific rates are lower than those based upon the dis- 
tance scale. It is therefore plain that to publish increased 
specific rates from Iowa points to the Kansag points here in 
question would afferd no remedy so long as the alternative 
offering of the distance rates where lower than the specific 
rates is continued. A different method of publishing rates will 
evidently be necessary and it is possible that the carriers will 
exempt the section of their proposed tariff containing the 
rates proposed to be established from use in the alternative 
with the distance rates. In case they publish the rates based 
on the distance scale as applicable only where no specific rates 
are published, it would seem necessary for them to make care- 
ful check of every specific rate except those published on the 
Missouri River basis, in order to make sure that the specific 
rates do not exceed those based upon the distance scale and 
thus do not violate the order in this case establishing the rates 
based on the distance scale. 

The carriers in submitting their proposal as to the method 
of making tariff publication of the advanced rates here proposed 
will, of course, see that conformity with our tari regulations 
is observed and will submit for our consideration the specific 
manner in which they propose to publish the rates as to which 
relief is sought. It is to be understood that in no instance are 
such specific rates to exceed those in effect immediately prior 
to May 31, 1914, from the Missouri River cities to the Kansas 
destinations. It is also expected that the rates to be published 
will in all respects, except as otherwise herein permitted, con- 
form the order in this case of Dec. 1, 1913, as amended Feb. 
27, 1914. 


FEED AND LITTER CARRIERS 


CASE NO. 6251 (34 I. C. C., 383-387) 
LOUDEN MACHINERY CO. VS. ATCHISON, TOPEKA & 
SANTA FE RAILWAY CO. ET AL. 


Submitted July 16, 1914. Decided June 14, 1915. 


Western Classification rating applicable to feed or litter carriers 
in less than carloads, minimum weights applicable to the 
same commodities in straight carloads, or mixed with stalls, 
stanchion frames, or stanchions, and the refusal of defend- 
ants to permit the mixture of these commodities in carloads 
with agricultural implements not found to be unreasonable 
or otherwise in violation of the Act. Complaint dismissed. 
J. H. Henderson and D. N. Lewis for complainant. 

R. C. Fyfe for defendants. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 

Complainant is a copartnership engaged in the manufacture 
and sale of feed and litter carriers, stalls, stanchion frames, 
stanchions and other specialties at Fairfield, Iowa. By com- 
plaint, filed Oct. 20, 1913, it alleges that the Western Classifi- 
cation first-class rating on litter carriers and feed carriers in 
less than carloads is unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory 
to the extent that it exceeds a second-class rating on litter car- 
riers and a third-class rating on feed carriers; that the 24,000- 
pound minimum prescribed for carload mixtures of feed or lit- 
ter carriers, with equipment of tracks and track hangers, should 
be reduced to 20,000 pounds, with the application of Rule 6-B 
eliminated; and that the application of Rule 6-B should also be 
eliminated from the item which provides for a carload mixture 
of feed or litter carriers and equipment, with stalls, k. d., 
stanchion frames, k. d., or stanchions. We are asked to direct 
either the classification of all of the articles named with agri- 
cultural implements or the establishment of a provision under 
which they may be mixed with agricultural implements. 

The classification item attacked, effective June 30, 1913, in 
Supplement No. 9 to Western Classification No. 51, provides 
as follows: 

Cars: L.C.1.. C.L. 

Cars or buckets, feed or litter carriers, in boxes, 

SD 20 II nn 5. vioss tga -a-opemne wide ghlamuicate’ seb 1 

Cars or buckets, feed or litter carrier, with equip- 

ment of tracks and track hangers, in boxes, 
bundles or crates, c. 1., minimum weight 24,- 
000 pounds, subject to Rule 6-B................ 7 A 

Cars or buckets, feed or litter carrier, with equip- 

ment of tracks and track hangers, in boxes, 
bundles or crates, in mixed ec. 1. with stalls, 
k. d., stanchion frames, k. d., or stanchions, 
small detached parts in barrels or boxes, other 
parts in packages or loose, c. 1. minimum 
weight 30,000 pounds, subject to Rule 6-B..... he A 

The feed and litter carriers manufactured or sold by com- 
plainants are operated on overhead tracks. The litter carriers 
range in value from $13.60 to $50, the feed carriers from $14.80 
to $50, the values varying according to the size and shape of 
portional rate from the producing territory involved to El Pasa 
was canceled for all destinations beyond El Paso, except points 
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the suspended box or receptacle, and the construction of the 
metal gear parts which run along the rail. It is urged that, 
considering weight, size and value, the litter carriers should 
be rated second class and the feed carriers third class. For 
the purposes of comparison, complainant selected a litter car- 
rier valued at $13.60, weighing 176 pounds, and measuring 28 
cubic feet, and a feed carrier valued at $14.80, weighing 200 
pounds, containing 23 cubic feet. A lower rating is asked for 
feed’ carriers than for litter carriers because less in size for 
substantiaily the same weight and value. There are 7 types 
of litter carriers and 17 types of feed carriers shown in com- 
plainant’s price list, but the two types compared are said to 
pe the most popular. It is not shown in what respect these 
two types differ from the other types or varieties manufac- 
tured by complainant, nor that they are representative of the 
various types of feed or litter carriers moving in the general 
territory involved. A member of complainant’s firm stated 
that he was unfamiliar with the carriers manufactured by its 
competitors. Complainant compared the relative value per 100 
pounds of the two carriers described with the value of various 
other articles, including riding plows, walking plows, hay load- 
ers, grain binders, and manure spreaders, which take lower 
ratings under the Western Classification. No attempt was 
made, however, to show that the conditions governing the 
transportation of the articles cited are substantially the same 
as for feed and litter carriers, and value, though important, is 
not the controlling element in classification, National Hay 
Asso, vs. M. C. R. R. Co., 19 I. C. C., 34 (The Traffic World, 
June 25, 1910, p. 872). Comparisons were also made between 
the ratings on feed and litter carriers in Western, Official, 
Southern, I!linois and Iowa classifications, but ineffectually we 
think, as there is no fixed relationship between the ratings in 
the different classifications. As we-have held before, particular 
ratings in one classification are not conclusive proof that higher 
ratings in another are unreasonable. 

A representative of complainant stated that the prescribed 
carload minimum of 24,000 pounds, subject to Rule 6-B, appli- 
cable to feed or litter carriers, could easily be complied with. 
The same witness had so informed the Uniform Classification 
Committee in April, 1913, and the record shows that other 
manufacturers of feed and litter carriers in the same general 
.erritory find no difficulty in loading to that minimum. Feed 
and litter carriers can be loaded to a weight that will break 
down the car. Complainant suggests the impossibility of being 
able to load 24,000 pounds of litter carriers, but that contention 
. without merit for the reason that no carload movement is 
shown. 

Complainant’s contention that Rule 6-B should be elimi- 
nated from the items in the classification naming the carload 
mixtures in issue is also without merit. Complainant argues 
that it is unusual to apply Rule 6-B in connection with minima 
of 24,000 and 30,000 pounds: that it is not applied in connection 
with agricultural implements, and that it should apply only 
when the minimum is 20,000 pounds. As just stated, 24,000 
pounds can conveniently be loaded into a standard car, and 
the application of the rule tends to conserve equipment. 

Complainant is especially interested in securing a provision 
permitting the mixture of these articles in carloads with agri- 
cultural implements. 

It had been decided in the Western Classification case, 25 
I. c. C., 442, 552 (The Traffic World, Jan. 4, 1913, p. 5), that— 

“Under No. 51 feed or litter carriers have been segregated, 
given a separate item, and have not been included under the 
heading of agricultural implements. Had feed or litter carriers 
been placed under the heading of agricultural implements they 
would have been accorded lower ratings and minima in certain 
commodity tariffs, and would have been accorded certain mix- 
ing and stoppage in transit privileges. 

“Feed or litter carriers are not implements and tools used 
exclusively in tilling the soil or in harvesting the crops. They 
are found in the city as well as on the farm. There are, how- 
ever, a number of articles in the agricultural implement list of 
No. 51 the use of which is not restricted to farming. Among 
such articles may be mentioned corn shellers, pea hullers, bar- 
rel carts, traction engines, hay carriers, cane mills and com- 
bined corn and cob mills. Feed or litter carriers are of the 
same general construction as hay carriers. 

“It is shown in the record that feed or litter carriers are 
handled largely by agricultural implement dealers, and it is a 
common practice to ship them in cars with agricultural imple- 
ments. 

“Feed or litter carriers should either be included in the 
agricultural implement list or should be provided with a carload 
rating and minimum of 20,000 pounds identical with agricultural 
implements, with a proper notation to the effect that they may 
be mixed with agricultural implements, and that, when shipped 
in straight carloads, at the agricultural implement rating, they 
shall enjoy all privileges accorded agricultural implements.”’ 

The carriers were unwilling to abide by our decision in this 
matter, and, after exhaustive investigation, the Committee on 
Uniform Classification recommended the provisions here as- 
sailed to the Official, Southern and Western Classification com- 
mittees. This action, as hereinafter appears, was evidently 
founded upon their purpose to limit the list of agricultural im- 
plements to articles which are used in preparing the soil or in 
planting, harvesting or storing the crops. 

Complainant contends that feed and litter carriers are used 
principally for agricultural purposes; that they are of the same 
general character and construction as hay carriers and are as 
essential to farmers as hay carriers, pea hullers, manure 
spreaders, cane mills, barrel carts, corn shellers and other 
irticles classified as agricultural imp!ements in the Western 
“lassification; that in a great many instances customers can- 
not buy litter or feed carriers in straight carloads, and that 
the right to mix them with agricultural implements between 

easons would give farmers the advantage of carload rates. 
‘“omplainant adds that they are shipped with agricultural im- 
lements and are handled by the same dealers, but so are many 
vther articles which are not classified as agricultural imple- 
ients, and which do not mix with them. No attempt was 
made to establish the contention that stalls, stanchion frames 
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and stanchions are agricultural implements, other than by gen- 
eral allegations to that effect. Defendants contend that teed 
and litter carriers, stalls, stanchion frames and stanchions are 
barn equipment and that the present classification provisions 
for mixtures and minima meet the demands ef manufacturers 
and of the trade generally. Practicaliy all the articles in the 
agricultural impiement list cited by complainant in comparison 
are shown to be used either in preparing the soil or in planting, 
harvesting or storing the crops, tne real criterion, defendants 
assert, of classification as agricultural implements. Thus trac- 
tion engines, such as are manufactured by implement dealers, 
known largely as farm engines or farm tractors, are used prin- 
cipaliy for plowing, harrowing, reaping or other farm purposes; 
corn shellers in the same manner as threshers, or separators, 
except those used in elevators or mills, which move with flour 
or mil machinery in mixed carloads. Barrel carts are shown 
to be used largely on truck farms, for handling water during 
the planting season; pea hullers for threshing peas from the 
vines or pods; manure spreaders for preparing the soil for 
planting; cane mills for extracting the juice from the cane, 
just as a thresher is used for separating grain from straw, 
while hay carriers are used either for stacking the hay in the 
fields or for transporting it to the barns. None of these arti- 
cles, moreover, are shown to be used for the same purposes as 
feed or litter carriers, or to compete with feed or litter carriers 
in any way. 

‘An extensive variety of overhead conveyors, analogous to 
feed or litter carriers, is manufactured for use in transporting 
ice, milk cans or merchandise. All these types of carriers are 
rated the same in the Western Classification, and defendants 
argue that any reductions in the ratings on feed and litter car- 
riers without simultaneous reductions in the ratings on other 
types of conveyors would unduly prefer feed and litter carriers, 
and that to grant the carload mixture sought would be to ac- 
cord complainant a substantial benefit with a corresponding 
disadvantage to other concerns engaged in a similar line of 
business who ship only barn equipment. 

While we held in the Western Classification case, supra, 

that the mixture of feed and litter carriers with agricultural 
implements in carloads should be permitted, that proceeding 
involved hundreds of issues, and it was impossible to give the 
ratings and classification requirements on each commodity the 
same consideration as they would have received upon a specific 
record. In this connection the following language in the case 
cited is pertinent: 
; “Where the number of changes, however, is as great as is 
involved in this one preceeding, it is apparent that no body of 
men can, in a relatively short time, give such consideration to 
each item as will enable them to express their conclusions with 
reference to each with that degree of confidence as to their 
correctness as would be desirable. While the record is full and 
apparently complete in regard*to many items, there are nu- 
merous others with reference to which there is no direct testi- 
mony nor other evidence; and we wish to state at the outset 
that we shall hold ourselves in readiness to modify any of the 
conclusions or suggestions herein expressed just as soon as 
sufficient reliable information making such modifications just 
and proper may become available.” 

Upon all of the facts of record, we find that the rating 
provisions for mixtures and minima complained of are not un- 
reasonable or otherwise in violation of the Act, and the com- 
plaint will be dismissed. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 


LUMBER RATE UNREASONABLE 


CASE NO. 5764 (34 I. C. C., 388-389) 
BASCOM-FRENCH CO. ET AL. VS. ATCHISON, TOPEKA & 
SANTA FE RAILWAY CO. ET AL. 

Submitted Feb. 16, 1914. Decided June 14, 1915. 

Rate of 34 cents per 100 pounds for the transportation of lum- 
ber and articles taking the lumber rate in carloads from 
Texas and Louisiana producing territory to Las Cruces, 
N. Mex., found unreasonable to the extent that it exceeds 
28 cents per 100 pounds. Reparation denied. 

R. B. Daniel for complainants. 








Robert Dunlap, J. L. Coleman and F. H. Wood for de- 
fendants. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 

Complainants are the Bascom-French Co. and the Las 
Cruces Lumber Co., corporations, and the Bradford Lumber Co., 
a copartnership composed of W. R. Bradford and R. P. Porter, 
all three engaged in the lumber business at Las Cruces, N. 
Mex. By complaint, filed May 7, 1913, they attack as unrea- 
sonable and unjustly discriminatory the rate of 34 cents per 
100 pounds charged by defendants for the transportation of 
lumber and articles taking the lumber rate from producing 
points in eastern Texas and Louisiana to Las Cruces. Repara- 
tion_is asked and a rate of 28 cents for the future. 

Las Cruces is a local point on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway, 44 miles north of El Paso, Tex. Prior to March 9, 
1911, there was no joint rate on lumber from the producing 
points involved to Las Cruces through El Paso. A proportional 
rate of 18 cents was in effect to El Paso on lumber destined to 
points in New Mexico, Arizona and Mexico, and a local rate of 
16 cents from El Paso to Las Cruces, making a combination 
through rate of 34 cents. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
was not a party to the 18-cent proportional rate to El Paso, 
but published a through rate of 34 cents from the points of 
origin involved to Las Cruces by way of Belen, N. Mex. In 
the autumn of 1910 Bascom-Porter Co., the predecessor of 
Bascom-French Co., filed a complaint attacking the 16-cent lo- 
cal rate of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe from El Paso to 
Las Cruces, which was found unreasonable to the extent that 
it exceeded 10 cents per 100 pounds, Bascom-Porter Co. vs. A., 
T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 24 I. C. C., 297 (The Traffic World, July 13, 
1912, p. 85). Pending the decision in that case the 18-cent pro- 
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in Mexico, but effective “March 9, 1911, a joint rate of 34 cents 
was established to Las Cruces through El Paso. The local rate 
from the producing points involved to El Paso in 25 cents. A 
rate of 29 cents applies to Deming, N. Mex. Deming is located 
88 miles northwest of El Paso and is served by the Southern 
Pacific Co., the El Paso & Southwestern and the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe. When the rate assailed was established the 
rate to Deming was increased from 29 cents to 34 cents, but 
the increase was condemned upon complaint and hearing. 
Deming Lumber Co. vs. S. P. Co., 24 I. C. C., 598 (The Traffic 
World, July 27, 1912, p. 184). Complainants contend that the 
rate assailed is unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory in 
comparison with the rates from the same points to El Paso 
and Deming. ’ 

Lumber from the producing territory involved to Deming 
does not move through Las Cruces, so that there is no violation 
of Section 4 of the Act with respect to the lower rate to Dem- 
ing than to Las Cruces. Lake Charles, La., may be taken as a 
representative point of origin. From Lake Charles the 25-cent 
rate to El Paso yields 5.14 mills per ton-mile, the 29-cent rate 
to Deming 5.47 mills, the 34-cent rate to Las Cruces 6.37 mills. 
The 28-cent rate asked to Las Cruces would yield 5.51 mills per 
ton-mile from Lake Charles. Deming, El Paso and Las Cruces 
compete, and no justification appears for rates to Las Cruces 
not related reasonably to the rates to El Paso and Deming. 
The 25-cent rate to El Paso involves a haul of 973 miles from 
Lake Charles. 

Upon all of the facts of record we find that the rate as- 
sailed is, and for the future will be, unreasonable to the extent 
that it exceeds 28 cents per 100 pounds. , 

Complainants bought the lumber constituting the shipments 
on which reparation is asked upon a delivered basis at destina- 
tion. The delivered price was based upon the mill price, with 
an amount added based upon the estimated freight charges. 
Complainants, however, deducted the actual freight charges 
from the invoices and thereby charged them back to the con- 
signors. In Commercial Club of Omaha vs. A. & S. R. Ry. Co., 
27 I. C. C. 302 (The Traffic World, July 5, 1913, p. 4), where 
lumber was bought on a similar basis, we_held that the con- 
signees were not entitled to reparation. Following that case, 
we hold that complainants are not the real parties in interest 
and are not entitled to reparation. 

An order will be entered accordingly. 





ORDER. 


It is ordered, That the above-named defendants be, and 
they are hereby, notified and required to cease and desist, on 
or before Aug. 15, 1915, and thereafter to abstain, from charg- 
ing, demanding, collecting or receiving their present rate for 
the transportation of lumber and articles taking the lumber 
rate in carloads from Lake Charles, Alexandria, Kingston, 
Soders, Elizabeth, Cravens and Zimmerman, La., and Fostoria, 
Humble, Dayton, Pineland, Call Junction, New Willard, Ald- 
ridge, Bancker, Silsbee, Caro, Kirbyville, Brookland, Racing, 
Honey Island, Orange, Browndell, Beaumont, Dyersdale, Kil- 
dare and Bivins, Tex., to Las Cruces, N. Mex., which said rate 
has been found in said report to be unreasonable. 

It is further ordered, That said defendants be, and they are 
hereby, notified and required to establish, on or before Aug. 15, 
1915, upon notice to the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
to the general public by not less than five days’ filing and 
posting in the manner prescribed in Section 6 of the Act to 
regulate commerce, and thereafter to maintain and apply to 
the transportation of lumber and articles taking the lumber 
rate in carloads from Lake Charles, Alexandria, Kingston, 
Soders, Elizabeth, Cravens and Zimmerman, La., and Fostoria, 
Humble, Dayton, Pineland, Call Junction, New Willard, Ald- 
ridge, Bancker, Silsbee, Caro, Kirbyville, Brookland, Racing, 
Honey Island, Orange, Browndell, Beaumont, Dyersdale, Kil- 
dare and Bivins, Tex., to Las Cruces, N. Mex., a rate that shall 
not exceed 28 cents per 100 pounds, which said rate has been 
found in said report to be reasonable. 

It is further ordered, That this order shall continue in force 
for a period of not less than two years from the date when it 
shal] take effect. 


ARGUMENT FOR STOPOVER SERVICE 


In the account in The Traffic World of June 26, page 
1415, of the argument before the Commission in Wash- 
ington with regard to the stopping privilege, the remarks 
of H. F. Lindsay, representing the National Industrial 
Traffic League, were so reported as to make it appear 
to some that disagreeable reference had perhaps been 
made to the International Harvester Co. There was no 
reference of any sort to that company nor any in- 
dulgence in personalities. The following is an outline of 
what Mr. Lindsay had to say: . 

“The National Industrial Traffic League is primarily 
interested in transportation economy, and the transporta- 
tion practices which are a means of economy to the ship- 
ping public, without imposing upon the carriers any un- 
reasonable burden or service for which the carriers are 
not fully compensated. Because it believes that the stop- 
over service is a transportation service of this character, 
a special committee was appointed, with the speaker as 
chairman, to represent the interests and ideas of the 
league in these proceedings before the Commission. 
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“The record in this case shows undisputed testimony 
on several points which, -briefly summarized, are as fol- 
lows: 7 

“1. That by the use of the stop-over privilege there 
is transported in carload units a large tonnage of freight, 
which, without the stop-over privilege, would be forced to 
either an- expensive L. C. L. movement or some other 
more expensive method of distribution, if transported 
at all. 


“2. That this movement in carload units as stop- 
over cars accomplishes a very large saving in transporta- 
tion expenses to the shippers and receivers of this freight. 


“3. That this carload movement affords the carriers 
all of. the economies of transportation that are repre- 
sented in straight carload movement as compared with 
less-than-carload service. 


“4. That if it is true, as it is generally accepted to 
be, that carload business is more remunerative to the 
carriers than less-than-carload business, the net revenues 
of the carriers are increased by the use of the _ stop- 
over car. 


“5. That the stop-over car provides an expeditious 
movement otherwise impossible, which is of special value 
to commodities that are either seasonable or have to move 
under. refrigeration. 


“6. That the stop-over car avoids the loss and dam- 
age incident to less-than-carload handling, and that its 
elimination would work to largely increase the loss and 
damage claims of the carriers, which the carriers profess 
to be using every means in their power to reduce to the 
minimum. 


“7, That the use of the stop-over privilege promotes 
a healthy competition in trade by equalizing the oppor- 
tunities of the small dealer in competition with the large, 
the small jobber in competition with the large jobber, 
the one line distributer, as compared with the distributer 
of various lines of goods. 


“It is the view of the National Industrial Traffic 
League that transportation economy, expedition of move- 
ment, transportation safety, and the promotion of a healthy 
competitive condition in trade are principles so funda- 
mental, not only to good public policy, but to good trans- 
portation policy as well, that it ought to be entirely un- 
necessary for the carriers to be compelled to observe 
these principles by retaining the stop-over service, since 
the retention of this privilege appears to be in their own 
interest, as well as the interest of the shippers. For 
the Commission to do otherwise than order the carriers 
to continue this transportation practice, we believe would 
be a step in the direction of economic waste, not only 
to the shippers, but to the carriers as well, and would 
work an irreparable injury to the shippers whose trade 
has been long established and built up by the use of 
this service without causing any corresponding benefit 
whatever to the carriers.” 


CLASSIFICATION OF EMPLOYES 


The Commission has issued “Rules governing the 
classification of steam railway employes and their com- 
pensation,” under section 20 of the Act to regulate com- 
merce, which are to be observed by the accounting officers 
of railroads in making up their reports to the Commis- 
sion on that subject. The rules became effective on July 
1, although the copy was not made public until two days 
after that date. There are six definitions and sixty-eight 
rules for ascertaining the facts with regard to the hours 
of employment and rates of pay. 
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The Freight Claim Association 


Report of 24th Annual Session—Addresses of Retiring President Newell and Robert E. Quirk‘ 
Representing the Interstate Commerce Commission—Reports of Committees 
and Other Business Transacted 


The twenty-fourth annual session of the Freight Claim 
Association was held June 16 to 18 at Chicago. Presi- 
dent J. W. Newell, auditor freight accounts, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad, presided. In his address 
to the association he said: 

“It seems as though now is an opportune time to 
look into the origin of this association; to ‘inquire into 
its purpose and accomplishments. Any organization that 
has grown from a membership of 105 in 1892 to a mem- 
bership of 450 in 1915 must have been a faithful servant. 

“The Freight Claim Association is the result of the 
consolidation of the Claim Agents’ Association of the 
Eastern, Middle and Southern States and the Freight 
Claim Agents’ Association of the West. The Claim Agents’ 
Association of the Eastern, Middle and Southern States 
was organized in 1886 and the Freight Claim Agents’ 
Association of the West was organized in 1890. 


The primary object in forming these associations was 
to correct an intolerable situation. The early experiences 
of each told them that in order to apportion joint lia- 
bilities promptly and fairly the same rules and same plan 
of handling must be in effect over the entire country. 
They realized at that early date that the association must 
take operating and traffic conditions as they found them 
and make rules of apportionment that would be fair and 
just to all. With this idea in view, the two associations 
held a joint meeting here in Chicago on March 3, 1892, 
and the Freight Claim Association came into existence. 

“The ideas of these pioneers, it seems, were expressed 
by President Howell in his letter of Aug. 12, 1891, wherein 
he said: 

I beg leave to say to you that the plain, simple and sole 
object of this association is to bring about uniform rules for 


the settlement of freight claims. We think this uniformity 
should extend over the whole country and are willing to make 


any reasonable sacrifices of our fixed opinions in order to ac- 
complish. it. ° 

Again I trust I have made it clear to you that what we 
desire is harmony, uniformity of rules and one Freight Claim 


Association, with equal representation, no matter how large 
or how smal] the road may be. 


“The organization has always been composed of 
freight claim agents and other authorized representatives 
having charge of freight claims of railroads and trans- 
portation lines. Its object is the prompt and proper 
settlement of freight claims with claimants and between 
carriers; also the study of claim causes and application 
of preventive remedies. 


“There is no question but what this association has 
brought order out of chaos. Its rules, being just to all 
and changed from time to time as conditions warranted, 
have enabled each one of its members to adjust carriers’ 
liabilities with claimants and to fairly and promptly ap- 
portion the amount paid. The association has gone far- 
her. It has met the shipping public and the governmental 
egulating bodies and agreed upon rules and methods of 
andling that have worked vast improvements in the 
‘laim situation; it has corrected erroneous impressions 
in ‘the mind of the shipping public and others and taught 
them that the railroads were anxious to promptly and 
irly discharge their obligations. It has pointed out to 
her departments of the railroads and the shippers the 
things that they were doing, or not doing, that were 


causing the property to be destroyed. This was not ac- 
complished in a day or a year; was not the product of 
any one mind, but is the result of twenty-three years’ work 
and the best thought of many earnest, fair-minded men of 
broad experience. 


Objects of the Association. 


“What your association will do in the future depends 
upon your actions at this and subsequent meetings. It, 
therefore, seems to be altogether appropriate that some 
mention should be made of the objects of the association— 
settlement of freight claims with claimants and between 
carriers; also the study of claim causes and application 
of preventive remedies. Is it possible for this association, 
covering the territory that it does and made up of mem- 
bers whose actions are in so many cases controlled by 
different laws of liability, to undertake to make rules for 
the settlement of claims between claimants and carriers, 
unless the association itself undertakes and does make 
those settlements? The transportation business of this 
country has so grown that the activities of any one 
carrier are not confined to any particular locality. It is 
no uncommon thing for shipments originating in one lo- 
cality to be delivered thousands of miles away, and for 
the laws governing the liability of carriers at point of 
origin and destination to be diametrically opposite to each 
other, while at the same time the carriers are governed 
by a federal law which places the responsibility. for the 
adjustment of any damage or loss upon either the origi- 
nating or terminating carrier. 

“It would, therefore, seem that this association must 
either confine itself to the apportionment of joint liabili- 
ties as between carriers, and its members must trust each 
other to the extent of making proper adjustments for all 
concerned as between claimants and carriers, or must 
undertake to make all adjustments as between claimants 
and carriers, as well as apportion amounts paid between 
the carriers. In the making of rules care must be taken 
to see that each member be given its full rights; that 
no penalty be attached to any carrier because of its size. 
It is a generally recognized fact that society must protect 
its weaker members, and I believe that this association 
should do no less. An apportionment rule based upon 
the law of averages is not always a fair one. We have 
in our membership small roads and switching carriers, 
whose problems must be carefully considered and who 
must be made to assume their burdens the same as the 
larger lines, but neither must be persecuted because of 
its size or geographical location. Consequently, great care 
must be taken in making our rules so that the members 
of this association will recognize them as being just and 
fair; the individual must give each member of this asso- 
ciation his just dues; he must be charitable in judging 
the actions of others; he must remember that we all have 
our rights, whether we get them or not; we all have 
our duties, whether we perform them or not, and our 
duties correspond exactly with our rights. 

“A year ago this association undertook to point out 
the cause of freight claims and, if you please, prescribe 
a course of treatment that would cure the ills. Whether 
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that plan or idea is to be effective depends entirely upon 
the individual members of this association. You must 
remember that we are attempting to correct conditions 
largely under control of others. We are pointing out to 
them their sins of omission and commission, the correc- 
tion of which will require careful study and the expendi- 
ture of large sums of money. As your president sees it, 
the whole general scheme of receiving, transporting and 
delivering of freight must be changed. The amount that 
can be saved must be carefully considered in connection 
with the amount expended. Each one of us must give the 
best that is in him if this undertaking is to be successful. 
The association must itself set a good example of effi- 
cient and economical operation; it must not be lavish 
in the expenditure of its moneys and must arrange so 
that the membership can attend to the association work 
with a minimum of time and expense. 

“I feel confident that these things will be done, and 
that all matters will be worked out satisfactorily and 
fairly, but, to do this, the individual member must not 
let his selfish views influence him entirely in his actions; 
he must be broadminded in connection with all matters 
pertaining to the association and decide for himself what 
is the thing that will mean the greatest good to the great- 
est number. If he does this he will then find that he has 
decided and acted so that the company which he repre- 
sents is receiving direct benefits far in excess of the 
individual effort and indirect. benefits that no one can 
calculate. ‘Give to the world the best that you have, and 
the best will come back to you.’ ” 


Report of Secretary and Treasurer. 


The report of the secretary and treasurer, covering 
the period May 1, 1914, to May 31, 1915, showed an en- 
rollment on the latter date of 450 assessable members, 
representing over 263,000 miles of rail carriers, in addition 
to the steamer lines and other transportation companies. 
Forty-one new members were received, 9 withdrew from 
membership and 8 memberships were consolidated with 
others. Nine hundred and sixty-nine claims were passed 
to the three arbitration committees and 229 notices of 
appeal were filed. Majority awards were not reached on 
10 claims, which were, accordingly, passed to the appeal 
committee for decision, and 11 notices. of appeal were 
withdrawn. 

Report of Conference Committee. 


Nine meetings of the conference committee and its 
subcommittees were held during the year and much work 
was transacted with the representatives of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The special matters handled were 
as follows: 

Investigation and adjustment of claims for concealed 
‘loss of and damage to freight, which has long been a 
source of worry to both claimants and carrier.—This sub- 
ject was gone into minutely and it is hoped that by the 
next annual session of the association it may be in such 
shape as to warrant the adoption of rules which will give 
the relief sought. 

I. C. C. Special Report Series Circular No. 17.—The 
claim statistics called for by this circular were furnished 
the Commission by carriers interested through the first 
quarter of 1915 and then discontinued, as the representa- 
tives of the Commission stated that further data were 
not required at this time. It was suggested that the 
result of these reports should be a clearer understanding 


of the claim situation throughout the country on the part - 


of the shipping public, as well as the carriers. Gratifica- 
tion was expressed that such a large majority of claims 
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are settled so promptly, which was taken to mean that 
complaints from certain quarters of delays in the settle- 
ments of freight claims by carriers were the result of 
isolated cases and do not represent the handling accorded 


by carriers to claims generally. P 
Facilitating claim adjustments—interline or through 
billing. 


Agents’ overcharge relief claims. 

U. S. Postoffice Department claims. 

Retention of claim papers when claims are declined. 

Duplicating lost claims. 

Rule 20—Presentation of claims to intermediate car- 
rier. , 

Cause and prevention work—amendment of certain 
rules. 

In connection with the study given the rules of the 
association by the Commission, certain changes were sug- 
gested by the conference committee to the appropriate 
standing committees in order to bring the wording in 
line with the views of the Commission, and these sug- 
gestions were, in the main, adopted. 


Letter from Harlan. 


Secretary Taylor read the following letter received 
from James S. Harlan, member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in response to an invitation to attend 
the session: 

“I have your letter of May 11, in which you advise 
me that the twenty-fourth annual session of the Freight 
Claim Association will convene in Chicago June 16. I 
shall appreciate it if you will convey to the association 
my cordial acknowledgment of the very courteous invita- 
tion extended to me to attend its session, and an expres- 
sion of my regret that the official engagements of the 
Commission prevent me from being present. The Com- 
mission will be represented by Mr. Quirk, who is specially 
in charge of claim matters. 

“I desire, however, to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity again to express my appreciation of the co-oper- 
ative spirit which has characterized the relations between 
your association and representatives of the Commission. 
It is hoped that the result of these joint conferences will 
be a set of rules and forms that will minimize the causes 
of complaint, and that will substantially improve the whole 
claims situation. 

“In our last annual report to Congress we took occa- 
sion to comment upon the results of our special inquiry 
into claim matters and the favorable showing made by 
carriers. It is very gratifying to observe that carriers 
promptly adjusted the majority of claims received by 
them, and it is confidently expected that their’ efforts in 
this direction will be continued with renewed vigor.” 


Reports of Committees. 


In connection with the consideration of the report of 
the committee on constitution and by-laws, an amendment 
of the constitution was adopted, effective immediately, 
providing that, instead of the nominating committee re- 
porting the names of exactly the number of members 
necessary to fill the membership of the committees, double 
the necessary number should be named, the privilege 
heretofore enjoyed of additional nominations from the floor 
to still be operative. 

An amendment to Section 1, Article VII, was adopted 
providing that when a committee reports adversely a 
proposition submitted to it the reasons for such report 
shall, when practicable, be given. 

On recommendation of the committee on constitution 
and by-laws, the committee on methods and topics and 
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the committee on accounts were abolished and a new 
committee created to be known as “The Committee on 
Methods, Accounts and Forms,” whose duty it shall be 
to “consider under its own initiative or by direction of the 
chairmen of the standing committees matters affecting 
the method of handling claims, questions of accounting 
and use of forms. It shall also be the duty of this com- 
mittee to confer with committees of other associations 
on its own initiative or by request on methods, account- 
ing matters and forms. The conclusions of this commit- 
tee must be made to the chairmen of the appropriate 
standing committees of the association in accordance with 
Article VI, Section 3 (a), prior to the meeting of the 
standing committees, which committees will make final 
report to the association.” 

The membership of the committee on cause and pre- 
vention was increased from five to nine members. 

Amendment was also made so as to provide that when 
a claim is in the course of preparation for arbitration 
and additional investigation has been made which would 
affect the lidbility of carriers whose arbitration state- 
ments have already been submitted, each carrier shall 
have the right of further investigation and one rebuttal 
brief only and the right to see all rebuttal statements 
before claim is submitted to the secretary. 

The provision of the constitution for the charging 
out under decisions of the arbitration committee was 
modified so that the paying carrier may relieve its ac- 
count under decision of the arbitration committee by 
charging arbitrarily only those members who operate the 
provisions of rule 255, authority to be obtained, within 
thirty days, from those who do not operate that rule. 

An amendment was adopted providing that when an 
arbitration committee is unable to reach a majority con- 
clusion and it is necessary to forward a claim to the 
appeal committee for award, papers shall first be returned 
by the secretary to the paying carrier, who shall give 
each interested carrier an opportunity to prepare a state- 
ment for the appeal committee, just as is now done in 
cases regularly under appeal. 

A new sub-section was added to Section 20, Article 
VII, to provide for the relief of accounts of carriers 
outstanding, after decisions by the appeal committee, in 
the same manner as relief is provided after decision by 
an arbitration committee, except that authorities must be 
issued within ten (instead of thirty) days after receipt 
of papers. 

Paragraphs were added to sections 14 and 20, Article 
VII, providing that when papers are lost after a decision 
has been rendered by the arbitration or appeal committee 
the carrier or carriers decided against may be debited 
with their proportion without duplication of papers other 
than a copy of the award, except that when an interested 
carrier desires to appeal from the decision of the arbitra- 
tion committee a-duplicate set of papers must be fur- 
nished by carrier losing the originals. 


Cause and Prevention Work. 


The committee on cause and prevention made its first 
report. This new phase of work undertaken by the as- 
sociation is expected to result in much good in the way 
of improvement of the claim situation, the efforts of the 
committee being directed along the lines indicated by 
its name. 

On recommendation of the committee, there was re- 
ferred to the American Railway Association for consid- 
eration and such action as it deems proper and necessary 
the subject of establishment of joint inspection bureaus 
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at junction points for the purpose of inspecting condition 
of cars interchanged, both as to physical condition and 
as to seals, vents, ice bunkers and other information 
necessary from a claim standpoint, it being the expressed 
view of the Freight Claim Association that the principle 
of joint inspection bureaus and joint records meets with 
its approval. 

In connection with the subject of prevention of loss 
and damage to perishable freight, the secretary was in- 
structed to communicate with the various traffic associa- 
tions throughout the United States and Canada and con- 
vey to them the recommendation of the association that 
they consider the advisability of providing in their legal 
tariffs more nearly uniform rules under which the shippers 
of fruits and vegetables and other perishable freight are 
required to give reasonable and definite instructions as 
to the desired refrigeration, icing, non-icing, ventilation 
or other accessorial service in transit, including protection 
of property against frost, as may be authorized in carriers’ 
tariffs applicable, and that such action toward uniformity 
include, so far as practicable, the reconciling of such tariff 
rules already published. 

In the matter of the alleged growing tendency on the 
part of some carriers to deliver astray freight without 
adequate proof of ownership, the association concurred 
in the opinion of the committee that the present rules 
of the carriers fully cover and that it is simply a question 
of enforcing them. 

The association adopted the recommendation of the 
committee concurring in the resolution of the committee 
on packing, marking and handling of freight of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association that over and short reports at 
all common points should be checked at least twice a 
month by correspondence at smaller stations and at larger 
stations at meetings of representatives of interested car- 
riers or through over and short bureaus. 


Robert E. Quirk Speaks. 


Robert E. Quirk, representing the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, responded to a call with the following 
remarks: 

“Your president is very generous and I approach this 
effort to express my appreciation with some misgivings 
as to my ability to do so. I am sure that you do not 
expect a formal speech from me. I am doubly sure that 
you will be disappointed if you do. I assure you that 
closer contact with you has only strengthened my opinion 
that you are makig an honest and diligent effort to better 
claim conditions. The last report of the Commission to 
Congress indicates that the Commission itself feels that 
progress is being made. I think it is proper to take 
advantage of this opportunity to say ‘that I appreciate 
your very courteous treatment of me and your frank dis- 
cussion of claim matters. You have not omitted your 
faults in your discussion. It is well to be frank about 
these matters, for in this way you are able to correct 
mistakes and make better- rules for the future. With 
the growing tendency of shippers to use traffic as a 
means of influencing the adjustment of claims for loss 
and damage, your position becomes more difficult. 

“By this remark I am reminded of the ever-increasing 
opportunities for discrimination in connection with claims 
for loss and damage. I have been told that never before 
was the pressure of traffic exerted to such an extent in 
the settlement of claims as it is at the present time. 
Claims are being presented and adjusted on certain classes 
of traffic which are at least questionable. Shippers of 
to-day are very alert as to their rights, and some of them, 
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right or wrong, are very insistent in their demands. If 
they fail in their efforts to secure the adjustment of claims 
upon their merits they threaten and actually do divert 
traffic. I am sure that it is apparent to you that it is 
just as much an evasion of the law to pay improper or 
fictitious claims as it is to make an open concession in 
the rate. In view of the diversity of laws and the com- 
petition for traffic, your task is a difficult one. But I 
know that you are equal to the task. Commissioner Har- 
lan has said that the Commission has faith in your ability 
and willingness to provide rules of procedure and forms 
that will enable you to adjust claims promptly and at 
the same time safeguard the law against violations 
through the medium of claims. No doubt some of these 
reforms are for the individual lines, but, whether it is 
the duty of individual lines or the duty of your associa- 
tion, it is certainly incumbent upon each of you to see 
to it that no improper claims are allowed. Your aim 
should be to adjust meritorious claims as promptly as 
possible and to refuse to adjust improper claims. I hope 
I have not unduly emphasized this phase of the claim 
situation. If I have it is because it is getting to be a 
very serious matter. 

“During the past year the results of the joint con- 
ferences between your association and representatives 
of the Commission have begun to crystallize. They are 
assuming a more definite form. Work of this kind is 
slow of accomplishment, as it involves so many consid- 
erations which must be carefully weighed before conclu- 
sions are reached. It requires patience and diligence, 
but these attributes, combined with intelligent effort, are 
bound to succeed. As has been said on many occasions, 
the object of the conferences with the Commission has 
been to improve general conditions respecting the pres- 
entation, investigation and adjustment of claims. There 
is evidence of improvement on all sides. Undoubtedly 
there is room for more improvement, and your past record 
is a guarantee that you can be relied upon to better con- 
ditions wherever it is within your power to do so. 

“As to-loss and damage claims, there are, of course, 
many points of dispute which provoke bad feeling be- 
tween the claimant and the carrier. These disputes are 
very vexatious and are largely due to a lack of a full 
understanding of each other’s troubles. Most of the 
troubles of the world are due to that same lack of under- 
standing, or to a proper consideration of the other fel- 
low’s views. Because of your experience, training and 
special knowledge of shipping transactions, it is often 
within your power to avoid or minimize the causes of 
these disputes. 

“There is one phase of the adjustment of claims which 
causes much trouble and which leads to discriminatory 
practices. I have in mind the diversity in the practices 
among carriers on questions of responsibility. Of course, 
the Commission does not take jurisdiction over loss and 
damage claims unless they are used to defeat some pro- 
vision of the law. However, as you know, the Commis- 
sion has proceeded with these conferences without stop- 
ping to place too nice a distinction on the extent of its 
authority. It has come to my attention—and I think I 


may claim some knowledge of the subject from experience 
—that some of your rules, if construed literally and with- 
out reference to the general intent of the rules taken in 
their entirety, might be construed as granting blanket 
authority to adjust claims according to the views and 
policy of the carrier against which the claim is presented 
and to force other carriers to participate in the adjust- 
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ment, even where it is manifest that a proper basis for 
settlement had not been established by the paying carrier. 
In order to avoid discriminations, there ought to be uni- 
formity of practice and a pretty clear understanding about 
questions of responsibility. I have understood that it 
sometimes happens that a claim will be investigated and 
declined by one carrier and later be presented to another 
carrier interested in the haul and paid by it. Assuming, 
for the purpose of my illustration, that the first carrier 
was right in declining the claim, it is clear that unless 
there was additional evidence submitted to or developed 
by the second carrier, the payment would be equivalent 
to a rebate; and it might happen that under the literal 
construction of some of your rules the first carrier would 
be obliged to pay its pro rata of the claim, in spite 
of the fact that the payment was wrong. 

“Your rules ought to be certain, so as to constitute 
guides; but, because of the infinite diversity of cases, it 
is appreciated that it is with great difficulty that you are 
able to classify them so as to apply one standard to all 
cases. Seldom is one case in its facts‘ exactly like one 
which preceded it, and the decision or the fault of one can 
throw little light upon the next. Nevertheless, it is be- 
coming more and more important that a clear under- 
standing should be had concerning questions of respon- 
sibility if discriminations are to be avoided. One of the 
reasons for this diversity is competition for traffic and 
another is the fear of the courts. On page 43 of the last 
annual report of the Commission to Congress comment 
is made as to the effect of each of these questions upon 
the settlement of claims.” 


Officers Elected. 


The following officers and members of the arbitration 
and appeal committees were elected for the ensuing eleven 
months: 

President, E. Arnold, freight claim agent, Grand Trunk 
Railway; first vice-president, W. O. Bunger, freight claim 
agent, C., R. I. & P. Railway; second vice-president, F. E. 
Winburg, freight claim agent, Atlanta & West Point Rail- 
road; secretary and treasurer, Warren P. Taylor, traffic 
manager, R. F. & P. Railroad. 

Arbitration Committee “A”—H. R. Grochau, freight 
claim agent, C., St. P., M. & O. Railway, chairman; T. S. 
Walton, freight claim agent, Missouri Pacific Railway; 
R. Kemp Slaughter, auditor, Atlanta, Birmingham & At- 
lantic Railroad. 

Arbitration Committee “B’—G. C. Arnold, freight 
claim agent, Lehigh Valley Railroad, chairman; J. M. 
Eedson, freight claim agent, Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo 
Railway; D. B. Daley, freight claim agent, Kansas City 
Southern Railway. 

Arbitration Committee “C”—E. A. Jack, freight claim 
agent, Terminal Railroad of St. Louis, chairman; H. M. 
Moors, freight claim agent, Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas 
R. R. & S. S. Co.; H. F. Bidwell, freight claim agent, 
Boston & Maine Railroad. 

Appeal Committee—J. J. Hooper, freight claim agent, 
Southern Railway, chairman; A. B. Thompson, freight 
claim agent, D., L. & W. Railroad; F. E. Shallenberger, 
auditor, Star Union Line; J. F. Horrigan, freight claim 
agent, Northern Pacific Railway; W. L. Hamilton, freight 
claim agent, El Paso & Southwestern System. 

The third Wednesday in May (17), 1916, and Wash- 
ington, D. C., were selected as the date and place for the 
next annual session. ; 

A representation of 186 memberships was registered, 
in person or by proxy, making the attendance one of the 
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largest in the history of-the association. Also an unusual 
number of visitors were present, among them being: Rob- 
ert E. Quirk, examiner, Interstate Commerce Commission; 
Alexander Wylie, assistant chief. examiner of accounts, 
Interstate Commerce Commission; C. W. Crawford, assist- 
ant. to general agent, American Railway Association; H. 
J. Griffing, president, American Association of Freight 
Agents; E. F. McPike, secretary, American Railway Per- 
ishable Freight Association; C. S. Tewksbury, retired 
freight claim agent, C., R. I. & P. Railway; J. A. Brun- 
dage, assistant freight claim adjuster, Erie Railroad; H. 
T. Evans, auditor, C. I. & L. Railway; Phillip J. Froelich, 
Cc. C. C., Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad; W. F. Hart, of 
Illinois Central Railroad; E. H. Hemus, assistant general 
claim agent, A. T. & S. F. Railway; H. W. Johnson, 
assistant auditor of expenditures, C., B. & Q. Railroad; 
F. L. Koontz, secretary and treasurer, E., J. & E. Railway; 
F. B. Mellvaine, district freight claim agent, Michigan 
Central Railroad; W.H. Miller, of Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh Railway; L. F. Moore, claim auditor, C., B. 
& Q. Railroad; J. M. Rosevear, auditor of disbursements, 
Grand Trunk Railway; H. N. Thompson, of freight claim 
department, Chicago Warehouse & Terminal Co.; T. J. 
Tobien, auditor, Wabash Railroad; H. M. Waybright, as- 
sistant to freight claim agent, Pennsylvania Co. and P., 
Cc. C. & St. L. Railway. 


OFFICIAL CLASSIFICATION CHANGES 


THE TRAFFIO SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 





Vigorous objection was made July 2, in the hearings on 
proposed changes in Official Classification ratings, to the 
proposition of the carriers that hereafter the fourth-class 
rating of leaf tobacco in any quantity shall be divided into 
two parts. The proposition is that the fourth class shall 
apply hereafter only on carloads and that less-than-carload 
shipments shall move at third class. If the carriers thought 
that such a change would please the big users of leaf to- 
bacco, they have been disappointed. The American To- 
bacco Co. and other big manufacturers appeared before 
Examiner-Attorney Pugh with objections based on detailed 
figures to show that such disruption of the present rat- 
ing would be without justification. 


According to T. T. Harkrader, assistant traffic manager 
for that company, 80 per cent of the leaf tobacco moves 
in less-than-carload quantities, and the change, if made, 
would increase charges 47 per cent, without considering 
the 5 per cent advance allowed in December. 
was examined by C. S. Keene, the company’s traffic mana- 
ger. They did team work that brought forth a compliment 
from Mr. Pugh. He told them, without expressing any 
opinion on the merits of the suggestions they put forward, 
that they had presented their case about as well as, if 
not better than, any other protestants he could recall. 
They had twenty-one exhibits, and they followed the L. & 
N. practice of having the man asking the questions and 
the witness provided with typewritten copies of questions 
and answers before them, so that they stuck to the texi of 
what they wanted to bring out. 

From the beginning of railroads, Mr. Harkrader testi- 
ed, tobacco has been shipped in carload quantities, on 
ny-quantity rates. In 1902, and again in 1912, he said, the 
)ffic.al Classification committee considered whether it 
‘ould be well to establish a carload and a less-than-carload 
ating. It took no action until after the first report in 
ie Five Per Cent case. Answering a question by Mr. 
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Keene as to. what he thinks, caused the committee to 
change the judgment it.formed in 1902 and 1912,.as shown 
by its failure to make the carload and less-than-carload 
ratings, Mr. Harkrader said: 

“I believe it was the report of the Commission in the 
Five Per Cent case, wherein the Commission was misled 
by the carriers, by the incomplete information furnished 
as to leaf tobacco, and the consequent bunching, in that 
report, of cotton and tobacco. Executive officers were like- 
wise misled by the same incomplete information, and 
doubtless urged their subordinates, who were members of 
the Official Classification committee, to correct these 
alleged irregularities. 

“It therefore follows that the members of the commit- 
tee, in their zeal to satisfy their direct superior officers, 
as well as the Commission's views as set forth in the Five 
Per Cent report, virtually decided upon the changes in 
‘tobacco ratings before the hearing of December, 1914, was 
held.” 

The witness, however, did not confine himself to leaf 
tobacco. He also took up the proposed change in rating 
on plug tobacco from third class less-than-carload to “rule 
25.” In every classification plug tobacco, when packed in 
boxes and strapped, is rated third class. Official Classifi- 
cation is the only one that proposes to advance the rating 
to the “rule 25,” which brings it to an unnumbered class 
between third and second. The advances, he said, would 
be 10 per cent on less than carloads and 14 per cent on car- 
loads, in addition to the recent 5 per cent increase on a 
commodity, which, he said, loads heavier than any other 
article taking either third or fourth class. Loads of 90,000 
pounds are not uncommon, end 100,000 has been loaded in 
shipments to the Pacific coast. 

Going into details with regard to the loading of plug 
tobacco, the witness showed that plug loads so well as a 
nucleus in less-than-carload shipments that 12,000 pounds 
can be loaded in 12 per cent of the space of an ordinary 
box car, leaving 88 per cent of it for other freight. — It 
loads from 40.9 to 55 pounds per cubic foot, and 96,285 
pounds can be lcaded in a 36 ft. by 8 ft. 6 in. by 8 ft. car. 

“This traffic is so desirable that last year the Penn- 
sylvania spent $25,000 in laying a track to our plug fac- 
tory at Louisville so as to get the business,” observed the 
witness. “We paid that company more than $132,000 on 
plug from that factory and they are continually asking 
for more.” 

On smoking tobacco, he showed average revenue of 
24 cents per car mile, ten mills per ton mile. On man- 
ufactured tobacco he calculated the revenue to be 22.17 
cents per car-mile and 15.81 mills per ton-mile. 

The protestants, in all their exhibits, politely jeered 
at the 18,000-pound minimum proposed for a commodity, 
which, when shipped in carloads, runs so much over that 
amount that there is no relation between the minimum 
and the actual weight. They also put in exhibits to show, 
as they claimed, that the information incorporated in the 
Five Per Cent case, which caused tobacco to be classed 
as a commodity bearing less than a remunerative rate, was 
unreliable and misleading because it covered shipments 
over circuitous routes and between points where there is 
seldom any movement of consequence, the result being the 
bringing forward of facts which are not at all typical. For 
illustration, Mr. Harkrader took one shipment from New 
York to Milwaukee via the Erie, three from Richmond 
to New York and one from New York to ‘Albany, produc- 
ing an average haul of 450 miles, and a fourth class rate 
of 18.6 to compare with shipments covered in one of the 
carrier exhibits, showing an average haul of 460 miles at 
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an average rate of 21.4 cents. The point he made was that 
the showing was not typical. Instead, he took shipments 
moving from Lancaster, Pa., where much leaf is grown, 
to Mansfield, O., where much leaf is used. That is 450 
miles and the average fourth-class rate is 26 cents. 


First Week Ended. 


The first week of the hearings was completed july 3 
when the shippers of leaf and manufactured tobacco fin- 
ished putting in as full and detailed exhibits as those sub- 
mitted earlier in the week by the brewers. The whole 
effort was to show, without too much of what might be 
termed rubbing the fur the wrong way, that the Commis- 
sion, in publishing the list of commodities “yielding less 
than what is commonly regarded by railroad traffic officials 
as a remunerative car-mile revenue,” was led into an error. 
Without saying that that was their object, the traffic man- 
agers of the brewers and the tobacco men put in the 
record exhibits showing that the car-mile earnings shown 
in the Commission’s list are not what is really earned on 
such commodities on routes that are the usual ones over 
which the commodities in question are hauled. The issue 
seemed to be brought down to its simplest terms when 
Charles N. Kincaid of Troy, O., secretary-treasurer and 
traffic manager of the Allen & Wheeler Co., leaf dealers, 
was on the stand, being examined by Arthur B. Hayes. 

“I do not pretend to be an expert in this game (traf- 
fic and rate matters), but as a business man I cannot see 
any reason for a proposal that for a service the rail- 
roads have been performing for years for $1 shall here- 
after cost us $1.50. I don’t know of anything that has 
happened to warrant such an increase over the rates that 
were in effect before the allowance of the five per cent 
increase.” 

Mr. Kincaid made his figures as to what the increases 
will amount to from 1,414 actual shipments made by his 
company. He did not bother with rates on tobacco from 
points where there is little or none produced to points 
where there is little or no consumption. His figures re- 
lated, he said, to points between which there is a move- 
ment of tobacco. 

The Kincaid figures show that on actual shipments 
made by the Allen & Wheeler Co. to Trunk Line territory, 
the charges, under the proposed rates, would be 43.294 
per cent higher than rates now in existence and more 
than 50 per cent higher than those in effect prior to the 
five per cent advance. In actual practice a $1 rate, first 
increased five per cent and then increased 43.294 per cent, 
would become $1.50, but as a mathematical proposition it 
would be a little more than $1.50. 

As to shipments from Troy to other C. F. A. points, 
the Kineaid exhibit shows the proposed change in rating, 
if allowed to become effective, would increase the charges 
on the business done by the Allen .* Wheeler Co. in the 
calender year 1914 by 45.84 per cent. Added to the five 
per cent increase allowed eleven months ago, it would 
work an increase over the rates in effect on July 1, 1914, 
amounting to a shade over 53 per cent. The revenues on 
the old rates were $2,638. The same shipments, after 
the five per cent advance, would have netted the railroads 
$2,638 and on the proposed rating $4,043. 

The traffic managers of some of the larger tobacco 
companies raised their eyebrows when the Ohioan brought 
out the fact that the increases would be more than 50 
per cent. They had simply been adding together the five 


per cent advance and the increase proposed now, amount- 
ing to between 42 and 43 per cent, and calling it 48, or 
48 per cent advance over the old rates. 
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Statistical information of much the same eharacter 
was put into the record by J. L. McNichol, traffic manager 
for Liggett & Myers Tebacco Co., and Phillip Croxton, 
traffic manager for Pierre Lorillard Co.; H. L. Hirst and 
M. Dietsch, eigar men from Philadelphia, and Horace Jen- 
nings, traffic manager for the George W. Helme Co. of 
Helmetta, N. J., a snuff coneern, the beginnings of which 
date back to colonial times. Mr. Jennings said that last 
year there were 32,000,000 pounds of snuff produced in 
the United States, but that the war has greatly damaged 
that business. 


Each of the witnesses showed that the car-mile rev- 
enue, instead of being something over 8 cents, as indicated 
in the list published in the first report on the five per cent 
case, runs well over 12 cents. Mr. Hirst, in his exhibit, 
showed a ton-mile revenue of 31.7 mills under present 
rates on cigar leaf from New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland 
and Ohio and a per-ton revenue under the proposed rates 
of 45.3 mills. 

In his exhibits Mr. McNichol showed a ton-mile rev- 
enue averaged to all Liggett & Myer plants amounting 
to 13 mills and a car-mile revenue amounting to 12.28 
cents. 

President Carrington of the Tobacco Association of the 
United States was called to the stand by Francis B. James, 
acting as counsel for that association. His testimony, 
when read, will give the Commission a good understand- 
ing of the why and wherefore of the use of the hogshead 
instead of more convenient receptacles for tobacco, and 
other peculiarities of the trade. The hogshead is used 
because it is necessary to sweat or ferment the tobacco to 
make it fit for use. That process cannot be carried out 
except in hogsheads holding from 1,100 to 1,600 or more 
pounds. . That tobacco is used in making the material 
for pipe smokers. The sweating for cigar tobacco is more 
severe. It is done in cases holding between 300 and 400 
pounds. No matter whether the tobacco is put into a case 
or a hogshead, it is “prized” in. The witnesses insisted in 
using the technical terminology. 

W. W. Collin, who took the place of E. S. Ballard 
as attorney for the carriers, in the latter part of the week, 
had few questions to ask on cross-examination. 


Millers and Grain Dealers. 


Millers and grain dealers July 6 began a two days’ 
hearing on products that they ship from mills in Official 
Classification territory. Central Freight and Trunk Line 
territory millers were placed on the stand by J. C. Jeffery, 
who had charge of the case for that class of protestants. 

Hubert J. Horan of Philadelphia, president of the Buf- 
falo Flour Milling Co., with mills at Lewisburg, Pa., was 
put on the stand to sketch a historic view of the miller in 
Central Freight Association and Trunk Line territory. 

“The milling industry reached its apex, so far as Penn- 
sylvania mills are concerned, along in 1880,” said he. 
“Then, by means of rebates, midnight tariffs and rate wars, 
the Pennsylvania miller was brought to such a low estate 
that his sufferings had much to do with the enactment of 
the laws under which the Interstate Commerce Commission 
is now operating. In 1900 the railroads made rates on 
less than carloads which enabled the Trunk Line and Cen- 
tral Freight Association miller to build up a profitable 
local business. Now they are proposing again to slaughter 
him. 

“We made no great objection.to the five per cent ad- 
vance in the rates because the increase was uniform and 
bore equally upon everybody. But this proposal to change 
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the rating on L. C. L. shipments of flour frem fifth to 
fourth class is ruinous. It means advances of from 25 to 
97-per cent. The rebates, rate wars and other devices 
brought in flour from the North and Nerthwest in such 
quantities that we could not compete. Then when the 
carriers established through rates with the transit at- 
tached we were able to compete for local business, and 
we have reeovered somewhat-during the last fifteen years. 
But if these changes are allowed to be made we will be 
down again.” 

Mark Mennell of Toledo, president of the National Mil- 
lers’ Federation and an officer of the Isaac Harter Milling 
Co. of Fostoria, O., followed Mr. Horan on the stand to 
reinforce, if possible, the point made by the Philadelphian 
that the miller in Central Freight Association and Trunk 
Line territories is at a disadvantage with the western and 
northwestern miller in the carload business. He pointed 
out that the miller at the Chicago rate points and in the 
Northwest is able to get into New York or other points 
in Trunk Line territory at 17% cents, while the Central 
Freight Association miller pays 23 cents. On cross-exami- 
nation Mr. W. W. Collin, Jr., representing the carriers, 
asked if it was possible for the miller in Chicago terri- 
tory to get wheat from points in Illinois or Indiana any 
cheaper than millers in other parts of Central Freight 
Association. “It is not with regard to 110 per cent terri- 
tory that I am talking,” said Mr. Mennell, “the competi- 
tion I have been talking about does not come from that 
territory, but from the Northwest.” 

Mr. Mennell said it was not the changes in ratings 
to which the millers were objecting, but to the advance in 
rates. “The millers are not interested in the ratings per 
se, but in the rates. It is the advanced rate on flour in 
wood to which we object. Southern Classification pub- 
lishes rates on flour in barrels and in sacks, and we can 
see no reason why the same should not be done in Official 
Classification territory. We are already operating on a 
high minimum, and to increase the estimated weight of 
a barrel of flour from 200 to 214 pounds would be to in- 
crease our disadvantage.” 

Mr. Mennell said that many of the Central Freight 
Association millers operate cooperage plants in connec- 
tion with their mills and therefore have a dual interest 
in the changes in Official Classification No. .42, Supple- 
ment 9. 


Under cross-examination by Mr. Collin, Mr. Mennell 
said that 214 pounds was a fair estimate of a barrel of 
flour, and that he had no objection to the weight as an 
estimate of weight, but that by changing the estimated 
weight the millers will be placed at a greater disadvan- 
tage than that under which they are now laboring, and 
that their market, which has already been restricted, will 
be still more narrowed. He admitted that under normal 
conditions the difference in the cost of the different kinds 
of containers is reflected in the price paid for the flour. 
Paper sacking for a barrel of flour costs from 12 to 18 
cents, cotton bags from 20 to 30 cents per barrel and wood 
from 36 to 40 cents. Flour going to the Southeast is 
shipper either in cotton bags or in wood; paper bags are 
used in Central Freight Association, while cotton sacking, 
paper and wooden barrels are used in shipments to Trunk 
Line territory. The wooden barrel is used most exten- 
sively in New England, Atlantic Coast and Southeastern 
erritory. 

The witness said that the opening of the canal places 
ihe Pacific coast millers in competition with the interests 
he represents because they are able to ship on an any 
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quantity rate to New England, the Atlantic coast and the 
Southeast. 

“Phe Pacific coast millers are forced to seek those 
markets,” said Mr. Mennell, “because the Japanese tariff 
shuts them out of Japan, and Japanese influence will soon 
shut them out of China. The southeastern market will 
be narrowed for us because the department of agricul- 
ture is encouraging the growing of wheat in the southern 
states and the southern miller can ship on an any quantity 
rate. Carolina, part of Kentucky, Tennessee, Florida, 
Georgia and Alabama constitute the largest southeastern 
market for the C. F. A. miller.” 

Mr. Mennell said that in his opinion good public policy 
would forbid any farther advances of rates on food 
products. 

End of Grain Products. 

The hearings on proposed changes in classification on 
grain products came to an end July 7, when R. N. Collyer, 
chairman of the Official Classification Committee, went on 
the stand in rebuttal to the mass of testimony that had 
been put in by the protestants. The main part of the fight 
had been made on the increase in the estimated weight of 
the barrel of flour, in wood, from 200 to 214 pounds, and 
Mr. Collyer adhered to his position that there is no reason 
why a barrel of flour in a wooden barrel should not pay 
on actual, instead of estimated, weight when the actual 
weight is so well known as it is with regard to the wooden 
container. Mr. Collin, in his. cross examination of wit- 
nesses, had driven home the point that flour is the only 
commodity that pays on only a part of the weight of the 
container. He asked each witness whether he knew of any 
reason why the full weight of the container should not be 
paid for. 

E. S. Wagner of the Star and Crescent Mill at Chicago, 
when Mr. Collin asked that question, gave him a Yankee 
answer by asking the attorney whether flour is the only 
commodity as to which a part of the container is carried 
without paying any part of the rate. The testimony 
showed that the barrel weighs 18 pounds. The quantity 
of flour that is called a barrel weighs 196 pounds. The 
railroads carry a barrel of flour at an estimated weight of 
200 pounds so that, in theory, at least, 14 pounds of wooden 
barrel are carried free. 

C. N. Kincaid of Troy, O., advanced the proposition 
that the railroads knew what a barrel of flour actually 
weighs as well as when they fixed the 200-pound rule as 
they do now, and they fixed 200 pounds as the unit. He 
suggested that there was a good reason for fixing the 
weight at 200 pounds else they would not have done so. 
One of the suggestions he made was that perhaps it was 
necessary, while there was transportation by canal and 
river, for the railroads to offer such an inducement to get 
the business away from other carriers. He said the ship- 
pers of flour don’t care how the product in which they are 
interested is classified. Their only interest is in the 
amount of the freight rate they pay. 

The rates, according to Mr. Kincaid, are being pyra- 
mided. The present proposal is to add 7 per cent to the 
5 per cent advance allowed last winter. 

Attorneys Collin and Jeffery clashed when the former 
asked Mr. Wanger what rate of dividends the Star and 
Crescent has been paying. The latter objected and Ex- 


aminer-Attorney Pugh ruled out the question. 

“IT suggest that such an inquiry is pertinent,” said Mr. 
Collin, “because these protestants come here saying that if 
the proposed advances are allowed their profits will be 
wiped out.” 
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H. E. Flory of Bangor, Pa., said that thére have been 
advances in L. C. L. rates on flour since 1910, totaling very 
nearly 100 per cent, and he suggested that that is too much 
for the millers to stand. 

The cooperage men placed three men on the stand to 
protest against the increased estimate on flour in wood be- 
cause, as they contended, that will have a tendency to drive 
out the wooden barrel and force the use of insanitary con- 
tainers. Their witnesses were Edgar Shanabarger of In- 
dianapolis, V. W. Krafft of St. Louis, traffic manager of the 
Ozark Cooperage and Lumber Co. and representing the Na- 
tional Slack Cooperage Association, and H. T. Penny- 
packer, president of the Quaker City Cooperage Co. of Buf- 
falo. They testified that the increase will place such a 
penalty on the wooden container that their business will 
be seriously hampered. 


Waste Paper Considered. 


The hearings July 8 went to the proposal to increase 
the L. C. L. rating on waste paper from fifth class to 
fourth class. F. C. James had charge of the interests of 
the shippers of waste paper. 

Chas. M. Haskins, secretary of the National Material 
Dealers; R. D. Cunningham, president of the Cunning- 
ham Co., Troy, N. Y., waste material dealers; Charles J. 
Hines, Buffalo, representing Theodore F. Kofer & Co.; 
Frank P. Miller, East Dowington, Pa., secretary-treas- 
urer of the F. P. Miller Paper Co., and E. E. William- 
son, formerly of the Cincinnati, New. Orleans & Texas 
Pacific, for the paper and box board interests, were the 
witnesses, 

The general trend of the testimony was to the 
effect that there is no justification for the attempt on 
the part of the carriers to increase the rating, and 
rather than send the business to the C. L. shippers, as 
it is presumed they expected to do,-the dealers and 
users testified that the effect would be to curtail the 
shipment of these waste materials from the smaller 
towns where large quantities of the L. C. L. shipments 
are gathered. 

Experience on the part of all the witnesses was 
uniformly to the effect that the claims for loss and 
damage are almost nil. The testimony was also almost 
as uniform in the assertion that the higher rating would 
make the business so unprofitable that many of the 
small dealers would be forced out. It was also de- 
veloped that there is no combination among the dealers 
in the large towns, but, on the other hand, the compe- 
tition is keen. For example, dealers in Buffalo ship to 
large consuming points, such as Troy, Schenectady, 
Philadelphia and Rochester, and in return receive ship- 
ments from those points. 

Dealers in Central Freight Association territory draw 
their supplies largely from New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan and Indiana. The materials are gath- 
ered from all sources. 

Strong objection was made to the statement of 
Chairman Collyer to the effect that there is a growing 
tendency carelessly to handle and prepare these waste 
materials for shipment. The testimony was calculated 
to show that the density of loading has materially in- 
creased by the compression of the bales. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 
Docket No. 5330, Fullerton Lumber Co. vs. A. C. R. R. 
Co. et ‘al., and the following fourth section applications 
seeking authority for continuance of rates on lumber from 
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lumber-producing points in Arkansas, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri and Texas to Omaha, Neb., Council Bluffs, 
Des Moines and Sioux City, Ia., that are lower than the 
rates concurrently applicable on like traffic to intermedi- 
ate points, set for hearing July 7 at St. Louis, before Ex- 
aminer Pitt, have been postponed to a date yet to be 
announced: 

3749—M. K. & T. of Texas and connections. 

2217—T. & P. Ry. Co. and connections. 

993—B. S. L. & W. Ry. Co. and connections. 

1635—I. & G. N. R. R. Co. and connections, 

4219—M. P. Ry. Co. and St. L. I. M. & S, Ry. Co. and 
connections. ‘ 

2416—St. L, & S. F. R. R. Co. and connections. 

2371—St. L. & S. F. R. R. Co. and connections. 

4218—-M. P. Ry. Co. and St. L. I. M. & S. Ry. Co, and 
connections. : 

4852—St. L. S. W. Ry. Co. and connections. 

4858—St. L. S. W. Ry. Co. and connections, 

1951—K. C. S. Ry. Co. and connections. 

1952—L. & N. R. R. Co.. and connections. 

2045—L. C. R. R. Co. and connections. 

20483—Y. & M. V. R. R. Co. and connections, 

623—F. A. Leland, agent. 

467—F. A. Leland, agent. 


TARIFFS FOR HAULING REFUSE 





(Continued from page 54) 
ance of such scavenger service impairs their readi- 
ness or willingness to perform their common car- 
rier service, he says the Commission cannot be 
called on to regulate or restrain that service. Of 
course, he says, this private service may not be 
made the means of circumventing the act to regu- 
late commerce. 

We confess that to us the view of Commissioner 
Hall seems the logical one. We cannot see how in 
the matter of carrying refuse away from the manu- 
facturing plant the railroad is subject to regulation 
as a common carrier, any more than it is in the 
performance of a thousand and one other acts in 
which it does not appear as a common carrier. It 
might be argued that if this position is correct then 
the railroads need file no tariffs covering this serv- 
ice. We have no objection to such a result of the 
reasoning. If the railroad is not acting as a com- 
mon carrier and is not performing the service of a 
common carrier in hauling away this waste ma- 
terial, then it may charge what it pleases in each 
individual case and the Commission can have noth- 
ing to say, so long as there is no discrimination and 
no evasion or circumvention of the interstate com- 
merce act. In our opinion, Commissioner Hall did 
not go far enough. Instead of holding merely that 
the tariffs in question did not offend, he might very 
well have held—indeed, we do not see how, under 
his line of reasoning, he could have held otherwise, 
were the precise question at issue—that they were 
not necessary at all. 
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Railroad Control of Private Cars 


Effect of Interstate Commerce Commission’s Recent Decision in Pennsylvania Paraffine Works 
Case on Shippers Who Own Their Own Equipment 


(By George Patterson Boyle, Chicago.) 


Are shippers who own their own equipment to lose 
control thereof as soon as the car is tendered to a Car- 
rier under load? An analysis of the recent opinion of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in Pennsylvania 
Paraffine Works vs. Pennsylvania Railroad, 34 I. C. C., 
179, indicates that they are. To appreciate the full 
gravity of the Commission’s expressions it is well briefly 
to review, first, the origin of the private car, and, sec- 
ond, the Commission’s view with respect thereto. 

Of the total privately owned equipment, 65 per 
cent is owned by shippers who have either separately 
incorporated their car lines for their own convenience, 
or who merely operate their cars through a department 
of their regular industry. Nearly half the tank cars 
in service Jan. 1, 1913, were owned by shippers, and 
most of the remainder by one large private car line. 
The exact figures are: 


Tanks owned by shippers Se ne a RO 16,443 
Tanks owned by private car lineS..............e.6% 13,429 
Tania Owed WF POUPORES. «6.5 <.6 odie vteccieds ccccves 9,317 


Most of the railroad-owned tanks were in either 
water or company fuel service and were not available 
to shippers. 


In the Commission’s Private Car Line Investigation, 
a year or more ago, it was admitted that no effort had 
been made by any of the railroads to acquire a supply 
of tank cars sufficient to accommodate shipments orig- 
inating on their lines. For a number of years following 
the inception of the oil industry the products of petro- 
leum were moved in barrels. With the enormous in- 
crease in oil production and the rapid growth of petro- 
leum refineries this method of transportation became 
antiquated. It was apparent that transportation of oil 
in bulk was more economical because of the decreased 
expense of handling at origin and at destination, and 
because of the saving resulting from the elimination of 
barrels or drums. No steps were taken by the railroads 
to supply tank cars, the initiative being left entirely to 
the shippers, just as it has been in the case of all 
equipment that is at all out of the ordinary. Refrig- 
erator cars, palace stock cars, poultry cars and heater 
cars all had to be developed through private enterprise. 

The cost of a tank car may be taken as approxi- 
mately $1,000. Some refineries own only a few hun- 
dred cars, while others own a thousand or more. In 
Illinois and in Kansas are located refineries owning as 
many as 1,100 cars each. This represents an invest- 
ment of not less than $1,000,000—and for what purpose? 
Solely to insure to the owning industry an adeguate 
supply of cars in which to move its products. This 
equipment is not leased to others but is used exclu- 
sively by the owning company. All repairs due to what 
the Master Car Builders’ Association terms “owner’s 
defects” must be borne by the owner. For the use of 


his equipment he receives from the carrier an allow- 
ince of three-quarters of a cent per mile, loaded and 
empty, it being provided, however, that if the empty 
nileage exceed the loaded full tariff charge for the 
‘xcess will be made for the transportation of the empty 
‘ank, At the hearing in the Private Car Line case the 


tank car owners insisted that the allowance then re- 
ceived did not even pay for repairs, and that they de- 
rived no return whatever upon their investment or for 
their expenditures in taxes and overheads and losses 
through depreciation. The figures compiled by the 
Commission and filed as an exhibit in that investigation 
tend largely to bear out this contention. It therefore 
would seem indisputable that tank cars at least are 
owned by the refineries out of necessity and not out 
of desire, and that even increased compensation, although 
enabling them to break more nearly even, will not give 
to them the benefits for which the investment was 
made—an assured car supply. To accomplish the pur- 
pose for which the cars are owned it is vital that the 
refiner may be able to control the movement of his 
cars. But this, it appears, he will no longer be able 
to do. 
Pennsylvania Paraffine Works Case. 


The three main points decided by the Commission 
are: 

1. That the Commission is empowered to require 
carriers to furnish cars upon reasonable request there- 
for. 

2. That tank cars for, the shipment of petroleum 
were not of such peculiar construction or the com- 
merce of such an especial nature as to render a re- 
quest upon the carriers for tank cars unreasonable. 

3. That all cars secured from shippers, for which 
equipment the carrier pays a compensation, must be re- 
garded as railroad equipment and therefore subject to 
distribution the same as the carrier’s individual property. 

It is the last finding that is now occasioning not only 
the tank car owners, but all other owners, of private cars, 
grave concern. If the position of the Commission be 
correct, a refinery’s $1,000,000 equipment investment may 
find its way under load to a carrier’s rails, there to 
remain for an indefinite period after unloading, or to be 
distributed to competitive refineries, or evento industries 
in remote parts of the country. Under existing tariffs 
all the carrier will have to do will be to pay %c per 
mile while the car is moving. If it stands at a junction 
for thirty or sixty days no payment whatever can be 
made the owner. Again, a refinery owning 1,000 tanks 
will be forced to share its equipment with competitors 
owning a materially less number, or no cars at all. And 
for all this it is to be compensated only at the aforesaid 
mileage rate, which, if the representations of the owners 
be correct, barely pays for repairs. In the case of empties 
delayed at junction points or in yards, the shipper could 
not with much grace follow the car to urge its prompt 
return, for the carrier might say to him that it was hold- 
ing the car for prospective loading at that point, as it 
would have the right to do under the Commission’s finding. 

The decision, while directed at the tank car supply, 
has equal application to all private equipment carrying 
commodities in bulk for which published tariffs provide 
rates. In the oil industry, tank cars are divided into 
several classes: The tanks that are used for road oil 
or gas oil cannot be used for the refined products, such 
as gasoline, naphtha or kerosene, until the tank has been 
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thoroughly steamed and cleaned; with the heavier prod- 
ucts, such as asphalt or asphaltum, the tanks must be 
equipped with heater coils to reduce the viscosity of the 
liquid. Nevertheless, the Commission holds that these 
facts do not render the equipment of such special char- 
acter as to relieve the carrier of its duty to furnish such 
cars. 
Packing-House Industry. 


In the packing-house industry but two classes of re- 
frigerator cars are required. The ordinary refrigerator 


is suitable for the transportation of most of the products, — 


while in the case of dressed meat the refrigerator must 
be equipped with meat hooks, meat racks and brine tanks. 
The movement of products in both types of refrigerator 
is tremendous and is so constant as to render it anything 
but unusual. In the light of the Commission’s opinion, it 
must follow that these cars, as soon as they start upon 
their journey, become railroad equipment, and, after 
reaching their destination, must be distributed to all ship- 
pers who may apply for them. In the car distribution 
cases it was held that the mine-owned cars should be 
counted against the mine’s allotment in periods of car 
shortage. This appeared reasonable and was sustained 
by the Supreme Court, but it was never suggested that 
such privately owned cars should be distributed to other 
than the owning mine. There are other types of private 
equipment, such as live stock, live poultry and heater cars, 
which may or may not come within the same category. 

It has been repeatedly asserted by the various car- 
owning shippers that they would welcome the taking over 
of their cars by the railroads if they could be assured 
of an adequate and suitable car supply; that their only 
object in making an investment of something like $80,000,- 
000 in equipment has been to insure as nearly as pos- 
sible the uninterrupted operation of their plants, and 
that the operation of the cars themselves has never shown 
anything but a material deficit. Regardless of what com- 
pensation should be paid the car-owning shipper, the entire 
fruits of his investment are lost to him when he loses 
control of his equipment. It, therefore, readily can be 
appreciated why the refineries are devoting much thought 
to the Commission’s decision, and why the other car 
owners may well do likewise. 

It is understood that the Pennsylvania Railroad is 
now petitioning the courts to restrain the Commission’s 
order, but this will not relieve the anxiety of the refinery. 
The Commission’s order merely requires the Pennsylvania 
Railroad to furnish the complainants sufficient tank cars 
to transport their normat shipments. In reviewing this 
order the court can only consider, first, whether the Com- 
mission was empowered under the act to require carriers 
to furnish cars; second, whether a request for tank cars 
is a “reasonable request” within the meaning of section 
1 of the act, and, third, whether there was sufficient evi- 
dence to justify the order. 

If the court finds in the affirmative on these three 
points, it will merely mean that the Commission may issue 
what is equivalent to a mandamus directing the carrier 
to supply cars, and that tank cars are not to be regarded 
differently from box cars. The question of vital interest 
—the owner losing control of his equipment when it 
reaches the carrier’s rails—is not in issue, for it is no 
part of the order. In fact, the Commission’s expression 
in this respect is what might be termed obiter dicta, and 
there appear no means at this time of having it reviewed. 
If the carriers undertake to distribute to ‘another the cars 
of one shipper, it might be that such shipper could apply 
for an injunction, and in that way have the matter judi- 
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cially determined. Until that, or some similar circum- 
stance arises, the car-owning shipper is confronted with 
the probability of seeing his investment utilized for the 
benefit of a possible competitor. 





THE KANSAS CITY ARGUMENT 





At the oral argument before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Washington in the Western Advance Rate 
case, Transportation Commissioner R. D. Sangster repre- 
sented the Kansas City Board of Trade and the Kansas 
City Live Stock Exchange. 

The Kansas City argument was leveled chiefly against 
the proposed increase in proportional rate Omaha to Kan- 
sat City on wheat and coarse grain. This rate is now 
higher per mile, it was stated, than any other inter- 
terminal grain market rate Chicago and west. By the 
proposed increase of it, it was pointed out, the only dis- 
turbance of market relationships in the territory Chicago 
and west will be effected. It has been a factor in through 
rates from the large coarse grain region of supply for 
over twenty years, and carries an immense tonnage to 
the Kansas City market which is sold in direct compe- 
tition with grain brought to Omaha and Council Bluffs 
from the same territory. 

In the case of live stock rates, it was argued that 
the rates from the Southwest to Kansas City are already 
higher per mile than rates to any other live stock market, 
and materially higher than rates to St. Louis and Chi- 
cago, and that they are generally higher than the scale 
of rates prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in the so-called Oklahoma case, for application from 
the Southwest to Fort Worth, Oklahoma City and Wichita, 
which scale itself is higher than a composite of the live 
stock rates in the states of Arkansas, Illinois, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Minnesota, Nebraska and Oklahoma by 21.8 per cent 
on cattle, 18.5 per cent on hogs, and 22.4 per cent on 
sheep. 

The rate on hogs from Oklahoma to Kansas City, it 
was urged, is so high as to result in per car charges in 
excess of the per car charges on fat cattle by about $6 
on the average, whereas the hog rates are lower than the 
cattle rates to Wichita by $3 to $8 per car, Oklahoma 
City $2.50 to $6 per car, and Fort Worth $4 to $6 per car. 

Rates on sheep, double-deck, from Texas and New 
Mexico to Kansas City, are higher, it was stated, than 
rates on fat cattle, which is unusual, it was argued, and 
at variance in principle, with rates prescribed by the 
Commission in numerous cases in the western territory. 

The rates from Kansas City to Mississippi River on 
live stock are used. extensively in supplying eastern or- 
ders. These rates have been radically advanced, it was 
stated, on two different occasions, April and August, 1910, 
and are now proposed to be increased 2% cents a hun- 
dred pounds uniformly on cattle, hogs and sheep. The 
cattle rate is now 17 cents, proposed 1914 cents, which 
exceeds balance of the through rate St. Louis over Kansas 
City from points in Kansas 5.6 cents, or $12.32 per mini- 
mum car, which is a disability the Kansas City market 
labors under, it was pointed out, in competition with the 
National Stock Yards at Hast St. Louis. 


Under a supplemental order in I. & S. No. 322, 
“Molasses Rates to Knoxville,” the Commission has 
modified its order of June 8, 1914, so as to make a rate 
not in excess of 33 cents on carload shipments, effective 
for not less than two years from Aug. 10, 1914. 
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The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Patrons and Friends of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of Transportation 
Questions of Interest to Traffic Men Who Keep in Touch With the 
Times—Contributions Are Welcomed 


TURNING BACK THE CLOCK 


Editor The Traffic World: 

The editorial in your July 3 issue, page 6, headed 
“Turning Back the Clock,” has been read very carefully, 
and it is very evident that the writer of this article is 
either a railroad man or one long in the service, but 
now connected with your most valuable paper. 

But, referring back to the pioneer days of the car- 
riers, were they not just about on par with the lake 
service? Most shippers, in the opinion of the carriers’ 
traffic officials, are shortsighted, but I am Of the belief 
that a line of steamers, whether one or one thousand, can 
be operated as successfully in every respect under indi- 
vidual management as the carrier is to-day operating 
under a consolidation. You must not overlook the fact, 
dear writer. that others have progressed in various lines 
and walks of life besides the railroad traffic magnate. 

D. R. Hamilton. 

Louisville, Ky., July 7, 1915. 


(The editorial referred to in the above communication was 
not written by anyone connected with The Traffic World. It 
was taken from “The Bellman,’ to which publication it was 
duly credited, and presents a decidedly pro railroad view.— 
Editor The Traffic World.) 


FREE TIME ALLOWANCES 


Editor The Traffic World: 

With relation to the proposed changes to the existing 
free time allowances by the railroads in New York City, 
which, no doubt, originated from the suggestion of Mr. 
Brandeis before the I. C. C., when the Five Per Cent case 
was being heard, their contention is that they are 
pressed for room and that shippers abuse the privilege. 
We will discuss the matter of space for shipments first. 

‘The present regulations have been in effect for a 
number of years, and it is rather peculiar that they should 
just discover the congested condition of their terminals, 
considering the comparison of the past year’s tonnage 
with the current tonnage. There is no justification for 
changing the regulations prevailing for such a long time, 
as shippers have adjusted the traffic to them, and to dis- 
turb these relations at this time would display a lack 
of co-operation on the carrier’s part with the shipper. 

Concerning the abuse of the free time privilege, while 
there may be a few shippers who are liable to impose 
thereon, still this does not make the change right by 
committing another wrong. ‘Two wrongs don’t make a 
right.” 

Another feature that the carriers do not consider is 
that a move of this character would be liable to divert 
a good volume of traffic to nearby boroughs that have 
plenty of room for terminals. 

There are probably a large number of them that 
would scoff at the latter proposition, but if they study 
the situation closely they will find certain areas that 
would welcome an opportunity to secure some of the vol- 
ume of traffic coming to the New York terminals. 

The carriers are bound to give the shipments reason- 
«ble care, and we think that this is also meant to mean 


a reasonable time for delivery, which surely they should 
be willing to do, realizing the advantages enjoyed by 
being a carrier from or to New York and enjoying the vol- 
ume of business received. 

How many railroads are there outside of New York 
that would jump at the chance to squeeze the business 
if they only had to grant the free time allowed at present 
in New York,,in addition .to their regular duties? We 
think the roads have been sufficiently recompensed by 
the five per cent increase in rates and hope the I. C. C. 
will not allow this change to take place and thereby 
increase the volume of business transacted by the storage 
warehouses in this city. 

One thing is certain; we shippers will have to have 
free time in which to prepare ourselves for their delivery, 
and this is particularly so with export shipments, the 
character of them and the country to which they are 
destined are important considerations pertaining thereto. 

Very often we are obliged to bring our shipments 
into New York ahead of time, in order to avoid any delay 
that would miss the steamer, and find that we cannot 
deliver at once, and consequently have to leave the ship- 
ment in the terminal until such time as the steamer will 
receive the shipment. 


We do not believe that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission will allow the proposed regulations to become 
effective, and we hope their decision will be made soon, 
so that we may be in a position to know just how to 
make our future arrangements. 

A. S. Cameron Steam Pump Works, 
H. W. White, Traffic Manager. 
New York, June 17, 1915. 


INCREASED RATES IN TEXAS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I have just returned from Austin, our state capital, 
where the Railroad Commission of Texas has been con- 
ducting an exhaustive hearing since June 1 on the ques- 
tion of increased revenue, and all the carriers of the 
state were naturally interested. 

At the hearing held in Dallas in March, this year, at 
which time the carriers presented their side of the 
case, many voluminous reports of all kinds and a 
large amount of oral testimony were offered, show- 
ing the urgent need of additional revenue the carriers 
required to keep up the standard of service, and the 
commission was asked to consider the matter as quickly 
as possible. 

The hearing just ended in Austin was very well 
attended throughout, and I believe more interest was 
shown by the shippers all over the state than has ever 
been shown before. Every line of industry was repre- 
sented, and this gave the commission an opportunity 
to inquire into all of the phases of the conditions of the 
different industries which comprise this great state. 

It would be difficult to find a situation as complex 
as the one we have to deal with in Texas. The territory 
is so extensive, the effect of direct and indirect com- 
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petition is so keen, that innumerable difficulties confront 
us the moment we try to readjust any part of the Texas 
rate structure. The common point territory system is 
one of long standing and was adopted at a time when 
conditions were entirely different from what they are 
to-day. It is true that business and industry have been 
built up on this basis, but I cannot help but feel that 
in its present condition this basis is entirely wrong, as 
it affords numerous opportunities for discrimination. 

The carriers propose to extend the mileage class 
rates to reach the maximum at 400 miles, with the first 
class rate of $1.06, instead of reaching the maximum at 
245 miles, with the first class rate of 80 cents, as at the 
present time. They also propose to curtail the common 
point territory to about the same basis as is used in 
constructing rates from defined territories to Texas. 
There is no doubt that these two proposals alone will 
bring the carriers much additional revenue if the com- 
mission sees fit to adopt them; however, they naturally 
met with much opposition from those outside points 
which would be affected most, and we must therefore wait 
for the commission’s decision before we can see what 
success the carriers will have on this question. 


There has been other proposed increases on different 
commodities and a new switching tariff (or spotting 
charge tariff) was also presented at this hearing, but 
I do not believe there was as much interest shown in 
any of the other questions as in the one proposing to 
increase the mileage scale and reduce common point ter- 
ritory. 

I was called to the witness stand in connection with 
this question and, although I knew that Fort Worth 
would be affected by the adoption of this tariff and that 
we should be compelled to pay higher rates than we 
are now paying, I went on record in favor of its adop- 
tion, not because we should have any material gain 
(because we stand to lose as much as we gain, on account 
of the higher inbound rates), but because I realized that 
we reached our maximum mileage at too short a distance. 
We should therefore be prepared to make a change, as 
it could not be expected of the carriers to continue to 
haul’ a shipment a distance of 750 miles for the same 
amount of revenue they receive on the same shipment 
for a 250-mile haul. J felt that the time had come to 
submit to this surgical operation (if it could be con- 
sidered as such), and the quicker it was performed, the 
quicker the wound would heal and business conditions 
would adjust themselves. I did not lose sight of the 
principles of rate making and realized that we should 
have no justification for opposing such an issue, as dis- 
tance must be considered a great factor in the making 
of class rates. 

In looking over the testimony covering the subjects 
involved in the entire hearing, I could not help but notice 
a new spirit, as it were, which was displayed by both 
the carriers and shippers alike. While in some cases 
there was bitter opposition, nevertheless, taking the sit- 
uation as a whole after each topic had been thoroughly 
discussed, there were some points upon which both the 
shippers and carriers could agree and an avenue found 
to correct many wrong impressions of long standing. 

We all came away from Austin feeling that the com- 
missioners, in their capacity as arbitrators. would con- 
sider these subjects thoroughly, and feel that, on account 
of their decisions in the past, they will not render any 
decision in this case until every feature has been closely 
scrutinized and every phase has been carefully inves- 


tigated. 
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We feel therefore that any changes that are made 
will be justified, and it is a great pleasure to see just 
a broad spirit manifested as was displayed in this case, 
which goes to show that the shippers in almost every 
instance are willing to meet the carriers half way on 
any proposition that is just, fair and reasonable. 

‘ E. C. Price, Traffic Manager, 
Nash Hardware Co. 


Fort Worth, Tex., July 2, 1915. 
RAILWAY REVENUES AND EXPENSES 


The report on revenues and expenses of steam roads 
in the United States for April, 1915, made by the Bureau 
of Railway Economics, shows the net operating income for 
April to have increased $33 per mile, or 16.2 per cent, as 
compared with April, 1914. This increase was not due so 
much to an increase in gross earnings as to reductions in 
expenses, effected in all parts of the country. In April, 
1914, net operating income per mile was 3.5 per cent less 
than in April, 1913. 

Total operating revenues amounted to $230,997,430, a 
decrease from 1914 of $4,363,087. Operating expenses were 
$165,131,384, a decrease of $12,124,214. Net operating 
revenue amounted to $65,866,046, an increase of $7,761,127. 
Taxes amounted to $11,106,959, a decrease of $341,684. 
This left $54,709,207 for net operating income, available for 
rentals, interest on bonds, appropriations for improve- 
ments and new construction and dividends. Operating 
revenues per mile of line averaged $1,010, a decrease of 2.7 
per cent; eperating expenses averaged $722, a decrease of 
7.7 per cent; net operating revenue per mile averaged $288, 
an increase of 12.3 per cent, while taxes per mile were 
$49, a decrease of 3.9 per cent. Net operating income was 
$239, an increase of 16.2 per cent. Railways operating 
228,736 miles of line are covered by this summary, or 
about nineiy per cent of the steam railway mileage in the 
United States. 

Total operating revenues of the eastern railways per 
mile of line shows an increase of 1.0 per cent as com- 
pared with April, 1914, operating expenses decreased 6.1 
per cent, net operating revenue increased 23.9 per cent, 
taxes decreased 1.3 per cent, and operating income in- 
creased 29.8 per cent. 

Total operating revenues of the southern railways per 
mile of line shows a decrease of 6.1 per cent, operating 
expenses decreased 11.5 per cent, net operating revenue 
increased 10.3 per cent, taxes decreased 5.4 per ent, and 
operating income increased 13.5 per cent. 

Total operating revenues of the western railways per 
mile of line shows a decrease of 5.2 per cent, operating 
expenses cecreased 7.5 per cent, net operating revenue 
increased 1.5 per cent, taxes decreased 5.5 per cent, and 
operating income increased 3.3 per cent. 

The ten months of the current fiscal year show a de- 
crease in total operating revenues per mile of line of 7.4 
per cent as compared with the corresponding period of the 
preceding year, a decrease in operating expenses per mile 
of 9.6 per cent, a decrease in net operating revenue per 
mile of 1.6 per cent, a decrease in taxes per mile of -2.6 
per cent, and a decrease in net operating income per 
mile of 1.4 per cent. 

The net operating income per mile increased 8.2 per 
cent in the East, decreased 16.7 per cent in the South, and 
decreased 3.5 per cent in the West. 

April net operating income per mile was 16.2 per cent 
greater in 1915 than in 1914, 11:7 per cent greater than 
in 1913, 12.8°per cent greater than in 1912, and 4.0 per 
cent less than in 1911. 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Increasing Efficiency on the Short Haul 


New Devices, Suggestions and Methods for Increasing Efficiency in Freight Handling and Other 
Branches of Traffic Work. Contributions Are Welcomed. THE TRAFFIC 
WORLD Will Be Pleased to Answer Inquiries Concerning Any 
Device or Method Mentioned in This Department 


THE ELECTRIC STEVEDORE 


(By A. Jackson Marshall, Secretary of the Electric Vehicle 
Association of America.) 


That anything as distinctly modern and prosaic as an 
industrial truck could have a very interesting history 
seems rather unlikely, yet it is recorded that even the 
Egyptians and Assyrians had their industrial trucks—of a 
very primitive type, to be sure—but efficient enough to 
carry some of the great blocks of stone used in building 
the pyramids. These early conveyances were nothing more 
than sledges, which were dragged along roads smoothed 
and hardened especially to lessen the friction. Sometimes 
merely a forked tree limb with boards placed across it for 
a platform was used as a drag. Later friction was lessened 
by small rollers used on the sledge runners which in time 
developed into the wheel ‘and axle—one of man’s greatest 
contributions to world progress. This greatest of all 
mechanical devices was first used on one of these small 
vehicles by the Assyrians and soon developed the wheel- 
barrow and cart. : 

In America the genesis of the modern electric indus- 
trial truck is found in the necessity for an automatic 
device efficient enough to cope with the ever-increasing 
transportation of baggage and freight and with growing 
commercial industries. As terminals became larger and 
baggage rooms, postoffices and express depots became 
longer, a quicker and more capacious truck was demanded, 
and so one railroad—the Pennsylvania—engaged a mechan- 
ical engineer to design an electric hand truck, as it was 
then called. So successful was this application of the first 
“Electric Stevedore”’ that it was shortly applied to other 
operations. 





When any mechanical device proves itself a labor and 
a time saver, combining both efficiency and economy, it is 
only a short time before it becomes popularized, and be- 
ginning with 1911—only four years ago—various develop- 
ments of the electric industrial truck followed each other 
very rapidly. To-day over 1,000 of these modern carriers 
are used in the United States and Canada. The average 
layman has but a small conception of the tremendous 
amount of work being done on piers, in railroad terminals, 
in industrial plants, by these powerful little storage battery 
trucks. 


It is estimated that in the United States alone there is 
a grand total of 720,000,000 tons of goods every year which 
passes through the railroad freight and transfer stations. 
The present lack of system in handling this freight and 
the tremendous amount of lost time involved represents a 
vearly loss of more than $80,000,000. With the existing 
antiquated and inefficient methods there is constant con- 
fision and delay where thousands of conveyances endeavor 
tc get served within a few hours. This causes the transfer 
mediums to be held up for several hours inactive with 
resulting losses. As the use of the “Electric Stevedore” 
ir-reases, it is to be hoped that this will influence a further 
8) stematized manner of delivery. As their work becomes 
Nore thoroughly unified, the freight sheds and docks in 
Mi.ny cases will operate on a 24-hour schedule. With the 





virtual freedom of city streets great electric commercial 
vehicles, operating silently, will transport the goods by 
night to well-located centers, from which goods may be 
distributed the following day and delivered when business 
houses are prepared for their receipt. This seems to be 
the only way to solve the problem of congested freight 
piers in cities where increase in size of the terminals is 
rendered impracticable for physical reasons, the cities in 
most cases having steadily built up around them. Today 
the only hope for decreased congestion is increased effi- 
ciency such as will enable street vehicles to discharge or 
receive their loads with celerity, and this must be effected 
by speeding up the movement of freight over the plat- 
forms, in using more efficient transfer means between the 
vessel holds or freight cars and the vehicle tailboards, and 
in organizing a system of distributing centers to supple 
ment the cramped terminals. 

In railway terminals alone where these modern electri¢ 
carriers have supplanted the hand trucks it is estimated 
that there is a total saving of 66 per cent. The electrically 
propelled baggage truck has proved itself a fixed necessity. 
We have ceased to marvel at the speed, ease and efficiency 
with which these trucks piled high with trunks, bags and 
boxes deftly wind their way along congested station plat- 
forms from train to baggage room, doing the work that 
formerly required four times as much labor and twice as 
many trucks. In fact we have almost forgotten the anti- 
quated old hand truck, clumsily pushing its way about 
congested areas with more strength than system or effi- 
ciency. A short description of the operation of an elec- 
tric industrial truck will show its simplicity and safety. 
The controller is inclosed and an automatic cut-off switch 
minimizes accidents. One handle is used as a controller 
lever, and the other handle for steering. The controller 
returns to neutral as the hand is removed from the lever. 
The cut-off switch cuts off the power when the foot is 
removed from the brake pedal. In other words, the driver 
applies the brake simply by releasing the pedal with his 
foot, and as he releases the pedal, the power is cut off 
automatically. 

The driver, standing erect on the end of the truck, with 
hands on the controller and steering lever, respectively, 
and foot on the brake pedal, is in the best possible position 
to guide and control his load. The simplicity of operation 
does away with the necessity for having expensive opera- 
tors, the average freight handler: being taught to success- 
fully operate a truck, even in congested plants or terminals, 
in about 48 hours.- The ordinary baggage truck has a 
capacity of 2,000 pounds, and is used for carrying both 
baggage and mail. The immense increase in baggage, ex- 
press and mail matter being moved by our railroads de 
manded proportionate increase of efficiency in its handling, 
and slow-moving, man-powered hand trucks have gradually 
given way to the modern “Electric Stevedore.” 

Time studies made in manufacturing plants and at 
the great piers in seaport cities indicate beyond a question 
that “Electric Stevedores” will supplant the hand truck 
wherever operating conditions warrant. More than this, 
the shipping platforms and piers of the future will be de- 
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signed especially for the more efficient operation of these 
electrics. They already have a tremendous influence on 
the short haul. 

Down in Savannah you may see cotton moved across 
great piers by “Electrie Stevedores” equipped with hoists 
and cranes, carrying it directly inte the holds of the 
steamers which bring it north. Two of these little electrics 
would handle more cotton in one day than twenty freight 
handlers. At the Bush docks in Brooklyn you can see the 
same cotton placed in cars by battery truck cranes, the 
cars first being “spotted” by the electric. It is taken out 
of the cars at the mill by the industrial trucks and moved 
to storage and then to the spinning room by them. Later 
the bobbins, dye tubs and beams are moved from mill to 
mill by small electric shop trucks. 

The Commercial Vehicle in a recent issue cites an 
excellent example indicative of the economy of operating 
these “Electric Stevedores”: 

“In testimony submitted for the information of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, a report of the operation 
of an electric industrial truck at the Cunard pier, New 
York City, showed that in handling macaroni in boxes, six 
electric industrial trucks did the work in nine hours that 
would have required 24 hand trucks. The cost of labor 
with the electric vehicles was $21, while at current long- 
shoremen’s rates it would have cost for labor $87.60 if 
hand trucks had been relied upon. 

“In handling grapes in barrels at the same dock, two 
industrial trucks did the work of 21 hand trucks. In 
handling mackerel in barrels, two electric industrial trucks 
did the work of 19 hand trucks. In handling casks of wine, 
seven electric industrial vehicles with thirteen men did 
the work of 36 men rolling the casks from one man to the 
other.” 

Under the old method of hand truck operation, the 
cost per ton of handling freight at railroad terminals and 
steamship piers was 25 cents, while the cost per ton for 
performing the same work with electric industrial trucks is 
but 1014 cents. From a socialistic view, too, investigations 
show an important feature which particularly commends 
the “Electric Stevedore” to the operator as well as to his 
employer. Under the old plan the men received a wage of 
$2 per day, while under the truck operating system, where 
men are paid on a tonnage basis, their compensation 
amounted to $2.40 per day, or an increase of 20 per cent. 

While the largest field for the “Electric Stevedore” is 
in handling baggage and freight at terminals and piers, 
they are being used to a great extent, however, in factories 
and industrial plants, and more and larger installations are 
being made continually. In shop and mill transportation, 
in storage warehouses, in freight transfer stations, in sup- 
ply and provisioning work for railroads, steamships, etc., 
in brick and lumber yards, in stoking in power plants, in 
wholesale and retail packing, shipping and receiving, and 
even in building operations the electric industrial truck 
finds extensive application. A valuable application of the 
“Blectric Stevedore,” equipped with a crane, is in laying 
street curb stones. In warehouses they are used for hoist- 
ing, in packing motors, etc. Motor car and other manu- 
facturers are beginning to regard the electric truck as 
indispensable. Warehouses and mills are constantly find- 
ing new uses for them as the number of different types in- 
crease. The government has adopted them for its arsenals, 
and a recent special application is found in the new build- 


ings of the Boston Children’s Hospital. It is being em- © 


ployed to do the work formerly performed by four men. 
“During its nine months of service not one dollar has 
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been spent for repairs on this useful vehicle,” states the 
Blectrical World. “The truck is used for the transporta- 
tion of food from the kitchen to the elevators, for collect- 
ing and distributing washing and for other odd jobs, and 
is operated in all about 20 miles per day. It is geared to 
run at six miles per hour and is charged every other day 
with energy supplied for the central power plant of the 
Harvard Medical School.” 

According as necessity has created the demand, various 
types of these trucks have been developed. They are made 
small enough to operate in the aisles of factories and stor- 
age warehouses, to run on elevators and into freight cars, 
motor trucks and horse wagons, yet they carry from one 
to two tons, the latter being standard capacity. They 
possess sufficient power to haul trains of trailers, and they 
can climb grades that would tax the power of mules and 
would be impracticable for hand trucks. Elevating trans- 
fer trucks have been developed by which it is possible to 
pick up, carry away and set down interchangeable false 
platforms with piles of goods on them by automatic means, 
thus eliminating the last item of hand labor, the loading 
and unloading of the trucks. 

It should not be overlooked that this small truck has 
many of the fundamental advantages of its larger brother 
in the street, namely, it is clean, odorless and practically 
silent; its simplicity of construction is a great aid in 
eperation and maintenance, and its freedom from fire and 
explosion commends it to fire commissioners and under- 
writers. 

It is obviously too early to determine to the last cent 
just how much can be saved by the adoption and use of 
these small trucks. The labor item is the most important 
one, and it has been found that where the trucks can be 
kept busy and the hauls average 200 to 800 feet that each 
truck will displace at least four and often five and six men 
each. They can make from 20 to 30 miles on a single 
charge, while boosting during noon-hour will increase this 
mileage one-third. Although the initial cost of the electric 
industrial truck, which is $1,000 to $3,000, looms large 
when compared to the cost of hand-powered equipment, it 
will save its first cost in four and a half months with 
careful operation, and if a machine will pay for itself in 
this short time, what does it matter whether it costs $1,000 
or $5,000? With enough work to keep it busy, and with 
careful operation, the economy and capacity of the “Elec- 
tric Stevedore” is little short of amazing. 





SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


July 2, in I. and S. No. 545, the Commission further 
suspended from July 13 until January 13 Toledo, St. Louis 
& Westerr I. C. C. No. A-704. The suspended tariff names 
new charges for so-called trap or ferry car service. It 
was originally suspended from March 15 until July 13. 

July 2. in I. and S. No. 548, the Commission further 
suspended from July 13 until January 13 schedules in 
supplement 28 to Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe I. C. C. 
No. 6393, and supplement No. 14 to its I. C. C. No. 6739. 
They increased rates on packing house products, fresh 
meats and other articles in peddler cars between points 
in western trunk line territory. They were originally sus- 
pended from March 15 until July 13. 

July 2, in I. and S. No. 598, the Commission further 
suspended from July 6 until January 6 the following sched- 
ules: Kansas City Southern, Sup. No. 3 to I. C. C. No. 
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3286; Union Pacific, Sup. No. 31 to 1. C. C. No. 2548. They 
increase rates on grain from points on the Great Northern 
Railway in Minnesota to points in Kansas and other states. 
They were first suspended from March 8 until July 6. 

July 2. in 1. and S. No. 601, the Commission further 
suspended trom July 8 until January 8 ‘the following tariffs: 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois, Sup. No. 20 to I. C.'C. No. 2465; 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, Sup. No. 6 
to I. ©. C. No. 6205. They withdraw rates on drain tile 
frem St. Anne and other points in Illinois te points in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and Michigan. They were first sus- 
pended from March 10 and April 5 until July 8. 

July 2, in I. and S. No. 602, the Commission further 
suspended from July 8 until January 8 item No. 1652%, 
Sup. No. 18 to Leland’s I. C. C. No. 1046. ‘The suspended 
item increases rates on lettuce from points in Texas to 
destinations in Central Freight Association and Eastern 
Trunk Line territories. It was suspended originally from 
March 10 until July 18. 

July 2, in I. and S. No. 608, the Commission further 
suspended from July 16 until January 16 schedules in the 
following tariffs: The Ann Arbor, Sup. No. 4 te I. C. C. 
No. A-591,,/Sup. No. 3 to I. C. C. No. A-609, I. C. C. No. 
A-618; Pere Marquette, Sup. No. 3-to I. C. C. No. 3680; 
Eugene Morris, Sups. Nos. 9, 10 and 13 te I. C. C. No. 527. 
They provide for a new switching charge of $3 per car on 
grain switched from elevators from Manitowoc and Manis- 
tique, Mich., for forwarding to eastern points. They were 
first suspended from March 18 and later dates until July 16. 

July 2, in I. and S. No, 612, the Commission further 
suspended from July 19 until January 19 items in the fol- 
lowing tariffs: Leland, Sups. Nos. 50 and 52 to I. C. C. No. 
597, Sup. No. 18 to I. C. C. No. 1004; Morris, Sups, Nos. 
50 and 52 to I. C. C. No. 363. They. increase rates on soap 
and soap powders from New Orleans, La., and other points 
of origin to Texas destinations. They were first suspended 
from March 21 and later dates until July 19. 

July 3, in I. and S. No. 672, the Commission suspended 
from July 4 and 9 schedules in the following tariffs: 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, Sup. No. 1 to I. 
C. C. No. 7056; the Chicago & Alton Railroad Company, 
Sup. No. 1 to I, C. C. No. A-782; Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway Company, Sup. No, 1 to I. C. C. No. 7690; Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co., Sup. No. 1 to 
Cc. B. & Q. I. C. C. No. 11269; Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific Railway (H. U. Mudge and Jacob M. Dickinson, re- 
ceivers), Sup. No. 31 to I. C. C., No. C-9455; Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas Railway, Sup. No. 1 to I. C. €. No. 
A-082; Missouri Pacific Railway Company, St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain & Southern Ry. Co., Sup. No. 1 to I. C, C. 
No. A-2780; the Wabash Railroad, Edward B. Pryor and 
Edward F. Kearney, receivers, Sup. No. 1 to I. C. C. No. 
4008. 

They withdraw joint rates on grain products from 
Kansas City and other Missouri River points to Norfolk 
and other Virginia ports for export. The present rate is 
22 cents per 100 pounds. The proposed combination rate 
is 24.8. 

July 3, in I. and S. No. 673, the Commission suspended 
Until November 2 provisions in the following tariffs, which 
were to become effective as indicated: M. P. Washburn, 
agent, Sup. No. 29 to I. C, C. No. 69, effective July 20, 
1915; Sup. No. 20 to I. C. C. No. 92, effective July 5, 1915; 
Sup. No. 22 to I. C. C. No, 115, effective July 20, 1915; 
Sup. No. 29 to I. C. C. No. 119, effective July 10, 1915; Sup. 
No. 6 to I. C. C. No. 136, effective July 25, 1915. They 
cancel through rates between Mobile and points located 


less-than-carload lots, on traffic moving in Western Classi- 
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on or reached by the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific via the Alabama, Tennessee & Northern, end 
would increase tates on traffic moving via this route to a 
combination of tocals considerably higher than through 
rates in effect to and from Mebile via other routes. 


July 3, in I, and S. No. 674, the Commission suspended 
from July 5 until November 2 schedules in the following 
tariffs: Colorado Midland Railway Company, Sup, 13 
to I. C. C. Neo, 3338; Sup. 1 to 1. C. ©. No. 456; Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Railroad Company, I. C. C. No. 2444. 
They increase refrigeration charges on melons from ‘points 
on issuing carriers’ lines to various interstate points. The 
increase is uniformly $5 per car. For illustration, the 
present refrigeration charge from Gtenwood Springs and 
other points in Colorado to all peints in New York, oxcept- 
ing Buffalo, is $55; the proposed charge is $60 per car. 

July 6, in I. and S. No. 549, the Commission further 
suspended from July 13 until January 13 the schedutes 
in the following tariffs: 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Raflway—Supp. 1 to 
I. C. C. No. 5424. 

Chicago & Northwestern Railway Co.—Supp. 24 to 
I. C. C. No. 6850, Supp. 4 to I. C. C. No. 7454. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway—Supp. 41 
to C. M. & St. P. I. C. C. No. B-2680. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Co.—Supp. 4 to 
I. C. C. No. A-3354. 

Union Pacific Railroad Co.—Supp. 10 to I. C. C. No. 
1766, Supp. 22 to I. C. C. No. 2228, Supps. 14 and 15 to 
I. C. C. No. 2420, Supp. 11 to I. C. C. No. 2448, Supp. 10 to 
I. C. C. No. 2446, Supp. 6 to I. C. C. No. 2459, Supp. 4 
to I. C. C. No. 2504, Supp. 3 to I. C. C. No. 2644, Supp. 
5 to I. C. C. No, 2637, Supp. 7 to I. C. C. No. 2642; I. C. C. 
Nos. 2735, 2736. 

W. A. Poteet, agent—Supp. 6 to I. C. C. No. 287. 

They withdraw rules and regulations permitting cars 
to be stopped in transit for partially unloading or loading. 
They were first suspended from March 15 and later dates 
until July 13. 

July 6, in I. and S. No. 609, the Commission further 
suspended from July 20 until January 20 item 40, page 9, 
supplement No. 1 to Western Classification, Fyfe’s I. C. C. 
No. 11. It increases the rating on common chairs, ap- 
plicable on traffic between points in Western Classification 
territory. It was originally suspended from March 22 
until July 20. 

July 6, in I. and S. No. 610, the Commission further 
suspended from July 18 until January 18 schedules in 
the following tariffs: 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co.—Supp. 55 to 
I. C. C. No. 11373, Supp. 41 to I. C. C. No. 11378. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co.— 
Supps. 52 and 53 to I. C. C. No. 9240. 

Lehigh Valley Railroad Co.—Supp. 57 to tariff I. C. C. 
No. B-9106. 

Mutual Transit Co.—Supp. 11 to I. C. C. No. 114. 

The Western Transit Co.—I. C. C. No. 293. 

They increase charges on freight delivered by lake 
vessels at private docks at Duluth, Minn. They were 
originally suspended from March 20 and later dates to 
July 18. 

July 6, in I. and S. No. 611, the Commission further 
suspended from July 20 until January 20 item No. 17, 
page 6, Supp. 1 to Western Classification, Fyfe’s I, C. C. 
No. 11. It increases classification ratings on rugs, in 
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fication territory. It was originally suspended from 
March 22 until July 20. x Af 

July 7, in I. ana“S. No. 617,'thé’ Commission further 
‘suspended from July 26 until January 26 item 161-E, Sup. 
22 to Gomph’s I. C. C. No. 42. ‘It fticreases rates on’ con- 
densed milk, carloads, from points ifi Utah to points in 
California. It was ‘first’suspended from March 28 until 
July 26. Vegyei e i2$ “ei 

July 8, the Commission further ‘suspended, from July 
13 to January 13, in I. and S. Noi 603, increased rates on 
live stock, dressed beef and packing-house products, from 
Chicago, Mississippi ‘River crossings: And other points in 
Cc: F. A. territory to eastern seaboéard and interior eastern 
points, including Buffalo, Erie and Pittsburgh, also pro- 
viding for increasing carload minimum weights on live 
stock. a rhe 

July 8, in I. and S. No. 613, the Commission further 
suspended from July. 23 until. January 23 Erie I. C. C. 
No. 12720. It increases ferry charges on vehicles and 
animals moving between Jersey City and New York. It 
was first suspended from March 25 until July 23. 

July 8, in I. and S. No. 616, the Commission further 
suspended from July.23 until January 23 schedules in 
the following tariffs: 

Leland—Supp. 54 to I. C. C. No. 969; Supp. 18 to 
I. C. C. No. 1048, Supp. 10 to I. C. C. No. 1066 

Morris—Supp 54 to I. C. C. No. 386. 

They cancel commodity rates on harness and saddlery 
in less than carload lots from Shreveport, La., and other 
points of origin to Oklahoma destinations. They were 
originally suspended from March 25 and later dates until 
July 23. 

July: 8, in I. and S. No. 619, the Commission further 
suspended from July 30 until January 30 supplement No. 3 
to Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific I. C. C. No. 2746. The 
supplement increases rates on lumber from_points on the 
Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific and connecting lines to 
eastern seaboard and interior eastern points. They were 
originally suspended from April 1 until July 30. 


MAY RAILROAD FIGURES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Further evidence of the improving condition of busi- 
ness, as reflected in the reports of railroads having an 
operating revenue of one million a year or more, -was 
brought forward July 7, when the Commission made pub- 
lic a summary of reports on hand, concerning the May 
operations of 168 roads, having a mileage of 227.481. This 
summary covers so large a percentage of the whole mile- 
age, that, for all practical purposes, it may be considered 
complete for that month, the eleventh of the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1915. 


While the operating revenues for the eleven months 
of the fiscal year, as shown by this summary, are $159,- 
127,188 behind the revenues for-the corresponding months 
of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, the total for May 
is $418,233 greater than for May, 1914. The increase was 
from $226,798,622 to $227,216,855. To inquire how the 
revenues for the year ending June 30, 1914, compared 
with those for the year ending June 30, 1913, would be 
like looking a gift horse in the mouth, because the year 
ending June 30, 1913, was an exceptionally good one for 
the carriers. 





The increase of May of this year over May, 1914, is 
almost one-fifth of one per cent. That rate of increase 
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is a little larger than that shown in the summary pre- 
ceding this one. In dollars and cents, the increase -in 
the preceding summary amounted to a little more-than 
$105,000. The figures are impressive only inthe sense 


‘that they show that May of 1915' was not so slow: a4s*May, 
‘1914. 


How much, if any, of the improvement is due to 
the war, the ‘reports made te the Commission do not show. 

The improvement took place wholly in’ the eastern 
district, in which the five per cent increase in rates took 
effect in January, in accordance with the modified deci- 
sion of December in the Five Per Cent Case. 
crease in operating revenue in that part of the country 
was from $98,259,741 to $101,691,960, an increase amount- 
ing to $3,432,221. 

If the carriers had received the full benefit of a 
five per cent increase, their May revenue would have 
been $103,172,728. But the five per cent increase applied 
only to all-rail merchandise-and the lighter commodities. 
The Commission restricted its decision’ so'as to exclude 
lake-and-rail and the heavy commodities. .Remembering 
the restrictions placed upon the advance, the May reve- 
nue, it is believed, shows a very small increase ‘in ‘the 
volume of shipments, so small that it could not be meas- 
ured in percentage: except by resort-to many ciphers. 
But it was an increase instead of a decrease, and that, 
te the eyes of those who have given attention tothe 
subject, is the comforting fact. 

The net revenue, in May, continued to climb, which 


‘is another way of saying that economies achieved by the 


reduction in. the number of trains and employes were 
continued in increasing percentages during the month. 

For the country as a whole the cut in expenses’ ‘was 
from $173,939,235 to $160,451,669. That big cut caused 
the net to go up from $52,854,387 to $66,765,187, or from 
$241 to $301 per mile of road operated. In the eastern 
district the expenses were scaled from $77,633,404 to $71,- 
532,198, causing an increase in the net from $20,626,337 
to $30,159,762, or from $369 to $538 per mile. 

In the southern district the operating revenue de- 
clined from $37,463,379 to $35,179,254. The expenses were 
cut from $28,523,050 to $25,103,847, causing the net to 
rise from $8,940,329 to $10,075,407, or from $212 to $238 
per mile. 

In the western district the operating revenue fell 
from $91,070,502 to $90,345,641. Expenses were reduced 
from $67,782,781 to $63,815,623, causing an increase in 
the net from $23,287,721 to $26,530,018, or from $192 to 
$215 per mile. 

During the eleven months, for the country as a whole, 
the operating revenue fell from $2,684,131,123 to $2,524,- 
983,935. Expenses were pared from $1,955,248,954 to 
$1,786,140.753, causing an increase in the net from $728,- 
882,169 to $738,843,182, or from $3,330 to $3,340 per mile. 

In the eastern district the operating revenue fell from 
$1,147,258,527 to $1,081,014,189. Expenses fell from $886,- 
232,692 to $792,471,140, causing an increase in the net from 
$261,025,835 to $288,543,049, or from $4,672 to $5,157 per 
mile. 

In the southern district the decline in operating reve- 
nue was from $434,002,976 to $389,426,771. Expenses were 
reduced from $315,075,536 to $284,883,515. The net fell 
from $118,927.440 to $104,543,256, or from $2,827 to $2,470 
per mile. 

In the western district operating revenue fell from 
$1,102,869,620 to $1,054,542,975. Expenses were cut from 
$753,940,726 to $708,796,098.. The>net declined from $348,- 
928,894 to $345.756,877, or from $2,884 to $2,813 per mile. 
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LEGAL DEPARTMENT | 


= 
Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS, 
= General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau, 


Ef 


In this department we shall answer simple questions relat- 
ing to the law of interstate transportation of freight. Readers 
desiring special service by immediate answer may secure pri- 
vately written answers to their inquiries by the payment of 
a small fee. 

Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Error in Marking Goods. 


Connecticut.—Question: “Kindly advise what deci- 
sions have been rendered by the courts or Interstate 
Commerce Commission as to whether bills of lading or 
markings on packages govern in cases where goods have 
been sent to wrong destination. This information is de- 
sired both as to express companies and railroad com- 
panies.” 

Answer: Rule 433, Conference Rulings Bulletin 6, 
reads as follows: “Besides being expressly so provided 
in the rules of all freight classifications, it is on broad 
general grounds the duty of a shipper correctly to mark 
packages of less-than-carload freight intended for trans- 
portation, and when so marked the carrier is held to a 
strict responsibility for their safe delivery at destination. 
A package of merchandise was addressed by a shipper to 
Lake City, Florida, instead of Lake City, South Carolina. 
Held, that the shipper making the error must bear the 
burden of the resulting freight charges, and the fact that 
the correct address was noted on the bill of lading is not 
material. Parlin & Orendorf Plow Co. vs. U. S. Express 


Co., 26 I. C. C. 561 (see page 1070 of the May 17, 1913, 
issue of The Traffic World), reaffirmed.” 

Also see our answer to “Illinois,” published on page 
1363 of the June 19, 1915, issue of The Traffic World, for 


further authorities on this point. 
* = + 


Carrier Cannot Divest Itself of Liability for Safe Carriage. 


New York.—Question: “We have noted with consid- 
erable interest the opinion in your issue of April 24, under 
caption, “When Carrier Is Deemed to Have Accepted 
Goods for Transportation.” Would you be kind enough 
to give us your opinion as to liability of carrier under 
circumstances as follows: 

“Representative of the carrier called at our factory, 

checked miscellaneous L. C. L. shipments into car on 
our siding, located on a public street, receipted for goods 
and sealed the car. Contrary to usual custom, however, 
the car was not removed from the siding promptly and 
the railroad claims that between the time the car was 
sealed by their representative and the time it was re- 
moved by their engine it was broken into and some of 
the goods stolen. We contend that if the car had been 
switched within a reasonable time after being loaded, as 
is customary, the robbery would not have occurred, but 
the railroad denies liability under clause in ferry ear tariff, 
which is regularly filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Sommission, reading as follows: 
“™ “Im consideration of this gratuitous and nominal 
harge service upon the part of the carrier, the shippers 
r consignees accepting it assume all responsibility for 
SS or damage to contents of open cars or where a clear 
eal record is established for box cars,’ and also under 
aragraph 3, section 5 of uniform billing of lading con- 
ultions.” 
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Answer: We see no difference, in principle, between 
the question submitted by “Illinois,” answered on page 
906 of the April 24, 1915, issue of The Traffic World, and 
the one that you submit, and therefore consider that 
answer as equally applicable to your inquiry. We question 
the validity of any traffic regulation that attempts to 
limit the carrier’s liability against losses occurring 
through its own fault or negligence, of for which the law 
ordinarily holds the carrier liable. Neither do we con- 
sider paragraph 3, section 5 of the uniform bill of lading 
as applicable to your shipment, inasmuch as the car was 
already loaded and legally received by the carrier for 
transportation. See our answer to “Wisconsin,” appearing 
on page 1159 of the May 22, 1915, issue of The Traffic 
World, as to the liability of a carrier for shipments re- 
ceived from or destined to non-agency stations. 

ne = * 
Carrier’s Liability for Lost Time to Damaged Private Cars. 


Buffalo.—Question: “We own a number of tank 
cars that are under lease. If one is damaged by a rail- 
roads and shopped for repairs—entailing absence from 
service for more than a month—is the railroad liable for 
the loss in lease?” 

Answer: We can find no court decisions of sufficient 
weight on the precise question whether or not a common 
carrier is liable in damages to the owner for the loss of 
service of a leased car injured by the carrier and sent 
to its shops for repairs. In practice, the carriers usually 
honor and pay claims based on the use of a car during 
its diversion without the consent of the owner, and in 
principle, it would seem that the carrier should pay for 
the use of a car damaged through its fault, pending the 
time that it is in the shop for repairs. But it is our 
information that the carriers demur to paying such latter 
claims on the ground that, as they paid mileage for 
the use of the car, that, therefore, they are under no 
legal obligation for payment of damages resulting by rea- 
son of any delay or misuse of the equipment. 

On the other hand, the mileage paid by the carrier 
for the use of the car is admittedly not a fair return on 
the owner’s investment, and, at most, is in consideration 
solely of the carrier using it to a particular destina- 
tion, designated by the owner or lessee, and of returning 
it promptly after such service has been performed. Such 
an engagement is commonly called a bailment. This im- 
plies that any personal property entrusted to a common 
carrier for the purpose of having any special service per- 
formed in respect to it will be promptly returned to the 
owner, or delivered to another, according to the bailor’s 
instructions, when the special purpose shall have been 
accomplished. So that, if any delay results in the per- 
formance of the special service, and damages have been 
sustained by the bailor by reason thereof, it would seem 
that the carrier could screen itself from liability for the 
loss only by showing that it was produced by one of the 
causes excepted by the law applicable to carriers. 

~ * Pa 
Taxation by States of Cars Engaged in Interstate 
Commerce. . 

Ohio.—Question: “Referring to your answer in The 
Traffic World of June 5, 1915, on page 1251, regarding the 
taxation of private tank cars, we are large owners and 
users of such cars, and have closely watched the disputes 
and litigation for a number of years involving this ques- 
tion. It is our thought that the courts have distinguished 
between tank cars used for transporting the goods of 
the owner of the tank car and those private cars that 
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are rented out for a profit to the public, such as Pullman 
and refrigerator cars, when passing on the question as 
to the state’s right to tax instruments of carriage when 
temporarily within the state. We find a number of state 
decisons to this effect, and also call your attention to the 
case of State of Mich. ex rel. vs. Germania Refining Co., 
Oramel B. Fuller, State Auditor for the State of Michigan, 
now before the U. S. Supreme Court.” 

Answer: There are a number of decisions by the 
state courts to the effect that private tank cars, when 
temporarily within the state, and not brought into the 
state or detained therein for use for a definite time, have 
no real situs therein, and were not properly taxable by 
the state. But whether these cases were decided on the 
broad ground that a distinction must be made between 
a private tank car in transit through a state for use in 
the transportation of its owner’s business, and that of a 
Pullman car, making regular trips through the state and 
rented out for a profit to the general public, and that 
the former is non-taxable while the latter is, seem to be 
mooted questions for subsequent determination by the 
U.S. Supreme Court. It appears, however, from decisions 
by the U. S. Supreme Court that the general principle 
upon which state taxations of private car equipment have 
been sustained is that such a tax is not laid upon the 
commerce itself, which is the particular thing forbidden 
the states to do. Some decisions by state courts holding 
that private tank cars only in transit through a state 
have no situs there for the purpose of taxation are as 
follows: State vs. Stephens, 146 Mo. 662; Brown County 
Commissioners vs. Standard Oil Co., 103 Md. 302; Central 
R. R. Co. vs. State Board. 49 N. J. Laws 1; Comstock vs. 
Grand Rapids, 54 Mich. 641; State vs. Union Tank Line, 
102 N. W. Rep. 721; State vs. Union Tank Line, 204 IIl. 
347. 

Track Storage in Addition to Demurrage. Drayage 

Charges. 

New York City.—Question:“Can a railway company 
assess an additional charge of $1 per day for track stor- 
age in addition to the $1 per day demurrage on private 
owned equipment? To my mind, this charge is altogether 
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unreasonable and base same on the fact that no charge 
can lawfully be made on private owned cars, as the $1 
per day is sufficient to pay for trackage after the expira- 
tion of the free time. 

“Also, where a railroad delivers cars to a certain des- 
tination, contrary to routing instructions, can they not 
be held for trucking performed by a non-interested party 
even though the rate applying on wrong delivery is less 
than that applying on bill of lading routing?” 

Answer: In the case of New York Hay Exchange Asso- 
ciation vs. P. R. R. Co., 14 I. C. C. 170 (see page 41 of the 
July 11, 1908, issue of The Traffic World), the Commission 
approved track storage charges assessed by the carriers 
as a penalty in addition to the demurrage charges, be- 
cause of the disposition of shippers to hold their cars 
under demurrage on the tracks of the carriers, thus pre- 
cluding the possibility of using those tracks for other 
cars. In the Matter of the Investigation and Suspension 
of Advances in Demurrage Charges. 25 I. C. C. 315 (see 
page 1666 of the Dec. 28, 1913, issue of The Traffic World), 
the Commission further said, “that the congestion of ter- 
minals is often, if not generally, a more serious matter 
than the detention of the cars; that it would be not 
only much more expensive, but often impossible, for the 
railways to handle other traffic unless they required 
prompt release of cars, and that to permit one person 
to use the cars for storage purposes and deny that privi- 
lege to another creates a serious discrimination between 
shippers.” In the case of American Hay Co. vs. B. & M. 
R. R. Co., Unrep. Op. A-286, the Commission sustained a 
demurrage and track storage charge. 

In rules Nos. 234, 283 and 392, Conference Rulings 
Bulletin 6, the Commission disallowed claims for refund 
of drayage charges where shipments were routed by the 
consignor in order to get particular delivery at destina- 
tion reached by wrong delivery tracks, and instead of 
demanding delivery on the right tracks, the consignee 
moved the contents of the car by drayage without re- 
questing that the car be switched to the proper tracks, 
which could have been done, or where the consignee ac- 
cepts the shipment at wrong destination without request- 
ing the carrier to make proper delivery. 








Docket of The Commission 


Note.—items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
aew, having been added since last Friday’s Dally and since the 
fast Issue of the Traffic World.. Cancellations and postpone- 
ments announced too late to make the change in this Docket 
will be noted elsewhere. 


July 12—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Dow: 
er eee City Steamship Co. et al. vs. Lehigh Valley R. R. 
o. et al, 


July 12—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Bissell: 
698 and 707, Sub. Nos. 215 and 541—Oden & Elliott vs. S. A. 
L. et al. On the question of reparation. 


omy 12—Des Moines, Ia.—Examiner Wood: 
7579—Storm Lake Tub and Tank Factory, Inc., vs. Indiana 
Harbor Belt R. R. Co. et al. 
7639——-What Cheer Tool Co. vs. K. & W. Ry. Co. et al. 
7735—Reliance Brick-and Tile Co. vs. I. C. R. R. Co. et al. 
7756—Zimmerman Steel Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 
Portion of Fourth Section Application No. 2045 of the Illinois 
Central to continue through rates on iron from Chicago 
to Storm Lake, Ia., in excess of the combination of inter- 
mediate rates to and from Tara, Ia., to be heard in con- 


oy, 12—Meridian, Miss.—Examiner Kelly: 
a oo : Gray Lumber Co. vs. Ala. Tenn. & Nor. R. R. 
oOo eta 


July 12—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Burnside: 
\. & S, 613—New York-New Jersey ferry rates. 


July 12—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner McKenna: 
7118—Goodwin Car Co. vs. M. K. & T. Ry. Co. et al. 
7405—D. B. Zimmerman vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co. et al. 


7431—H. W. Taylor & Co. vs. Wabash R. R. Co. et al. 
7745—Western Consolidated Coal Co. vs. C. T. H. & S. E. Ry. 


July 13—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Bissell: 
7883—Oden-Elliott Lumber Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et a 
7952—Oden-Elliott Lumber Co. vs. A. B. & A. R. R. ns et al. 
7951—Advance Lumber Co. vs. S. A. L. Ry. Co. et al. 
7824—-Standard Lumber Co. vs. A. & W. P. Ry. Co. 
7876—Same vs. South Georgia Ry. Co. et al. 
7911—Standard Lumber Co. vs. Georgia R. R. Co. et al. 

July 13—Chicago, Ill—Examiner McKenna: 
7458—Emily Hartley et al. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al. 
ee Coal and Coke Co. vs. St. L. I. M. & Sou. Ry. 

o. eta 

-7487—Western Felt Goods Co. vs. Wabash R. R. Co. et al. 

7504—Wedron White Sand Co. vs. C. B. & Q. Ry. Co. et al. 


July 13—Des Moines, Ia.—Examiner Wood: 

Portion of Fourth Section Application No. 56 of the C. R. I. 
& P. to continue rates on soft drinks and returned empty 
bottles from Sioux City, etc., to points in Minnesota lower 
than the rates concurrently in effect on like traffic from and 
to Sheldon and other intermediate points, to be heard in 
— with Docket No. 7814, Sheldon Bottling Works 
= 2. & PB. 
7772—Johnston & Sharpe Mfg. Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co. 

7787—United States Steel Lock Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. 


et al. 
7814—Sheldon Bottling Works vs. +: -% & P. a. oe et al. 
7874—Purity Oats Co. vs. C. B. & Q. . Co. et al 


July 13—Jackson, Miss.—Examiner ig 
7651—Mississippi R. R. Commission et al. vs. N. O. M. & C. 
. R. Co. et al. 
Jul ja—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Burnside: 
= oe Frankfeld & Co. vs. New York Central & 2 Ga 
et a 
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July 14—Topeka, Kan.—Examiner Pitt: 
Those portions of the following Fourth Section applications 
which ask for authority to continue rates on class and com- 
modities from New Orleans and Galveston to Omaha and 
Kansas City and other Missouri River points which are 
lower than rates on like traffic to Anthony, Arkansas City, 
Coffeyville, Emporia, Hutchinson, Independence, Lawrence, 
Salina, Topeka, Wichita, and Winfield, Kan., and other 
intermediate points in the state of Kansas: 
9—F. A. Leland, for parties to his tariff I. C. C. 776. 
a Poteet, agent, for parties to his tariff I. C. C. 


x 
oe P. Emerson, agent, for parties to his tariff I. C. 


bs he 
2040—W. H. Hosmer, agent, for parties to his tariff I. C. 
C. A145 and A168. 
we, *; Emerson, agent, for parties to his tariff I. C. 


July 14—Chicago, Ill—Examiner McKenna: 
7508—M. Moore Granite and Monumental Works vs. Ill. Cent. 
7583—General Chemical Co. vs. C. & E. I. R. R. Co. et al. 
R. R. Co. et al. 
7537—Chelsea Refining Co. vs. Mo. Pac. Ry. Co. et al. 
7547—Theodore Kundtz vs. St. L. & S._F. Ry. Co. et al. 


July 14—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Dow: 

1. & S. 603—Eastern live stock. 

July 14—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Thurtell: ; 

Fourth Section Application No. 10078, C. C. McCain, Eugene 
Morris and R. H. Countiss, agent for carriers partes to 
their westbound tariff No. 1N, seeking authority to reduce 
rates on flour, corn meal and wheat, C. L., between eastern 
shipping points and California terminals, without making 
corresponding reductions at intermediate points. 

July 15—Chicago, Ill—Examiner McKenna: 

— & Bennett Mfg. Co. vs. Belt Ry. Co. of Chicago 
et al. 

7618—Hunt-Helm-Ferris & Co. vs. Ann Arbor R. R. Co. et al. 

7660—A. S. Pierce vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 

July 15—Frankfort, Ky.—Examiner Kelly: 
|; & S. 628—Rates on coal to Kentucky points. 
July 15—Washington, D. C.: 

4198—In the matter of express rates, practices, accounts and 
revenues, 

July 16—Chicago, Ill—Examiner McKenna: 

1. & S. 402—Westbound transcontinental rates on buckwheat 

and corn flours, 

7665—Wm. Myer Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. . 

7693—Passow & Sons vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. 

July 16—Des Moines, Ia.—Examiner Wood: 

7731—Heider Mfg. Co. vs. Pa. Co. et al. 

7731, 7 No. 1—Heider Mfg. Co. vs. Elgin J. & E. Ry. Co. 
et al. ; 

7732—Heider Mfg. Co. vs. C. & N. W. and Fourth Section 
Application No. 3786 of the C. & N. W. asking for authority 
to continue to charge rates on bar iron from Bayview, Wis., 
to Carroll, Ia., greater than the aggregate of the inter- 
mediate rates to or from Marshalltown, Ia. 

7616—Heider Mfg. Co. vs. C. Gt West. 

7616, Sub. No. 1—Heider Mfg. Co. vs. Ci Gt. West. 

July 16—Albany, N. Y.—Examiner Burnside: 

7596—Duffney Brick Co. et al. vs. B. & M. R. R. 

7661—Boston Brick Co. vs. B. & M. R. R. et al. 

7696—Duffney Brick Co. vs. B. & M. R. R. Co. et al. 

7786—Boston Brick Co. vs. B. & M. R. R. et al. 


July 17—Chicago, Ill—Examiner McKenna: 
oo eae City Sand Co. vs. N. Y. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
7747—Thorne Kneele & Co. vs. Wabash R. R. Co. et al. 
7753—S. T. Fish & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
July 19—Sioux City, Ia.—Examiner Wood: 
1. & S. 598—Rates on grain to the southwest. 
eee Grain Co. et al. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. 
et al. 
July 19—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Kelly: 
|. & S. 623—Export grain case. 
7838—Board of Trade of the City of Chicago vs. A. T. & S. F. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
July 19—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Burnside: 
1. & S. 662—Terminal regulations at Boston, Mass. 
sy ee Dock and Storage Warehouse Co. vs. B. & 
M. R. R. 


“- 19—Chicago, Ill—Examiner McKenna: 
64—Sulzberger & Sons Co. of America vs. M. St. P.. & S. 
S. M. Ry. et al. 
ecg Lumber and Land Co. vs. Great Nor. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
7808—Standard Paint Co. vs. Sou. Pac. et al. 
7445—Western Consolidated Coal Co. vs. Chicago, Terre Haute 
& Southeastern Ry. Co. 
July 20—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Burnside: 
7788—Ida S. Graustein vs. B. & M. R. R. et al. 


July 20—Chicago, Ill—Examiner McKenna: 
7813—Berry Coal and Coke Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 
7823—Ohio Iron and Metal Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al, 

Co. et al. 

July 21—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Wood: 
7562—Updike Grain Co. vs. C. St. P. M. & O. et al. 
7721—Updike Elevator Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. 
7838—Omaha Alfalfa Milling Co. vs. Union Pacific. 
7880—Merriam & Millard Co. et al. vs. C. & A. R. R. Co. et al. 


July 21—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner McKenna: 
7878—Walter A. Hall et al. vs. P. C. C. & St. L. et al. 
7882—Henry Holverscheid & Co. vs. L. V. R. R. Co. et al. 

July 21—Chicago, Il.L—Examiner Kelly: 

\. & S. 627—Rates on coal from Toluca, Il. 
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July 22—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner McKenna: 
oe. ee Malting Co, et al. vs. New York Central R. R. 
‘oO. et al. 
7886—Briggs & Turivas vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. 
7921—Progressiye Metal and Roofing Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. 


July 22—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Watkins: 
7222—Empire Cotton Oil Co. vs. A. B. & A. Ry. Co. et al. 
7743—Englehardt Heating Co. vs. N. C. & St. L. et al. 
July 22—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Burnside: 
§942—-Consolidated Coal Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
July 22—Chicago, Ill._—Examiner Kelly: 
7123—Kawneer Mfg. Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
July 23—Chicago, Hl.—Examiner Kelly: 
7916—Indiana Transportation Co. vs. G. R., Holland & Chi- 
cago Ry. Co. 


July 23—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner McKenna: 

|. & S. 630—Rates on wool to Winona, Minn. 

\. & S. 632—Rates on phosphate of lime from Chicago, IIl. 
July 23—Cheyenne, Wyo.—Examiner Wood: 

7803—Town of Torrington, Wyo., vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. 

7843—Herman H. Hettler Lumber Co. vs. Ala. & Vicks. Ry. 
July 24—Chicago, Ill—Examiner McKenna: 

|. & S. 638—Fabrications in transit at Greenville, Pa. 

|. & S. 641—Rates on coal to lowa points. 


July 26—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Kelly: 
5650—Chas. Becker, trading as Wisconsin Coal Co., vs. Pere 
M. R. R. Co. (To be heard on the question of reparation.) 


July 26—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Burnside: 
7863—Beaver Valley Pot Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
a W. Cotterill Lumber Co. vs. Morgantown & King 
et al. 


July 27—La Crosse, Wis.—Examiner Kelly: 
ee: By Create Shippers’ Assn. et al. vs. Ann Arbor R. R. 
0. et al, 
7945—Advance Bedding Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
That portion of Fourth Section Application No. 165, C. R. L 
& P. Ry. Co.; Nos. 464 and 465, F. A. Leland, agent, in- 
volving rates on cotton linters, Texas and Oklahoma to St 
Paul, and No. 461, F. A. Leland, same between Texas anu 
Oklahoma points to and from St. Louis, to be heard in con- 
nection with Docket No. 7945, Advance Bedding Co. vs. 
A. T. & &S. F. Ry. Co. 
July 27—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Burnside: 
7601—Andrews Bros. & Co. et al. vs. P. R. R. et al. 
7791—Pitt Gas Coal Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 


.July 28—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Wood: 


7740—Crown-Columbia Paper Co. vs. Ore.-Wash. R. R. & Nav. 


Co. 

780i—Eastern & Western Lumber Co. vs. Sou. Pac. et al. 

7833—Portland Railway Light and Power Co. vs. Southern 
Pacific et al. 

6493—California Corrugated Culvert Co. vs. Alabama Great 
Southern R. R. Co. et al. 

7995—Northwest Gas Equipment Co. vs. Ore.-Wash. R. R. & 
Nav. Co. et al. 


July 29—Sioux City, Ia.—Examiner Kelly: 
7821—Traffic Bureau of Sioux City Commercial Club vs. C. 
B. & Q. et al. 


July 31—Des Moines, Ia.—Examiner Kelly: 
5441—Iowa & Southwestern Ry. Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. 
eo Valley Milling Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
o. et al. 


August 2—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner Wood: 

7927—R. W. Eldon vs. Southern Pacific. 

|. & S. 645—Lumber from New Castle, Calif. 

August 2—Des Moines, Ia.—Examiner Kelly: 

Such portions of the following Fourth Section applications as 
seek authority to continue rates on peanuts from Suffolk, 
Norfolk, Petersburg and Franklin, Va., to St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis, Minn., which are lower than the rates which are 
concurrently applicable to Marshalltown, Waterloo, Ia., and 
Des Moines, Ia., and other intermediate points: 

928—Virginian Ry. 

1747—Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co. 

1548—Southern Ry. 

1561—Norfolk & Western. 

These applications are to be heard in connection with 
Western Grocer Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et all, 
Docket No. 7700. 

1. & § 593—Rates on glucose from Chicago. 

7700—Western Grocer Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 

7793—J. C. Hubinger Bros. Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 


DIGEST OF NEW COMPLAINTS 


No. 7938, Sub. No. 1. Board of Trade of the City of Chicago vs. 
c= &@&Aie 2 Ca 

Against changes in demurrage rules on grain for inspection 
at Chicago, leading to the payment of rates which are alleged 
to be unjust and unreasonable. Ask for cease and desist 
order and the establishment of just and reasonable rules. 

No. 8047, Sub. No. 1. Beall & Co. and Hodgon-Feenaughty Co. 
vs. Spokane, Portland & Seattle Ry. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on shipments of steam 
shovels from Lorain, O., to Astoria, by reason of alleged error 
in classification. Ask for just and reasonable rates not to 
exceed $1.50, and reparation. 

No. 8047, Sub. No. 2. Same vs. Great Northern R. R. et al. 
Same as above with reference to shipments from Lorain to 
Wenatchee, Wash. Same prayer. 
No. 8105. Thompson Bros. Lumber Co., Houston, Tex., vs. M. 
K. & T. Ry. Co. et al. 

Against a rate of $3.10 on mine run coal from mines in 
Oklahoma to Sequoyah, Tex., as unjust and unreasonable. 
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Ask for cease and desist order, the establishment of maxima 
rates and reparation. 

No. 8106. Continental Coal Corporation, Chattanooga, Tenn., vs. 
L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on shipments of coal from 
Kentucky mines to Tennessee points by reason of alleged 
misrouting and a refusal to open up short line routings. Ask 
for just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 8107. Chas. F. Murphey Co., Chicago, Ill, vs. M. St. P. & 
8S. S. M. Ry. Co. et al. 

Against a rate of 27c per cwt. on potatoes from Wisconsin 
points to West Branch, Iowa, as unjust, unreasonable and 
discriminatory. Ask for a rate of 17%c and reparation. 

No. 8108. Bowie Lumber Co., Bowie, La., vs. M. L. & T. R. R. 
& S. S. Co. et al. 

Against a rate of 18%c on railroad ties from Bowie to Eu- 
reka, Tex., as unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory. Ask 
for the establishment of a joint through rate and. reparation. 

No. 8109. Donahue-Stratton Co., Milwaukee, Wis., vs. C. M. & 
St. P. Ry. Co. et al. , 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on shipment of oats, C. L., 
from Carpenter, Ia., to Rib Lake, Wis. Ask for the estab- 
lishment of just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No, 8110. H. E. Kriel, trading as Charles G. Kriel, Baltimore, 
Md., vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. 

Against a refusal to make delivery of carload shipments of 
hogs on team tracks in Baltimore; the railroad insisting that 
delivery shall be made at Union Stock Yards at Claremont. 
Ask for a cease and desist order and to establish a rule call- 
ing for team track delivery at Camden yards, Baltimore. 


MINOR UNREPORTED OPINIONS 


Copies of Unreported Opinions may be obtained from the 
Wee ington office of The Traffic Service Bureau at a nominal 
price.) 





No. 2083, Case No. 6757. Pluto Powder Co. vs. Ann Arbor 
et al. Defendants’ rate on wood flour properly applied to ship- 
| amg of pulverized wood and complaint dismissed. (Correc- 

on). 

No, 2082, Case No. 7322. Producers’ Supply Co. vs. Midland 
Valley. Payment of rate applicable to iron pipe was demanded 
on mixed shipment of second-hand iron pipe and boiler tubes. 
Held, That scrap iron rates should have been charged. Com- 
= dismissed, no charges having been collected. (Correc- 

on). 


REVISION OF GRAIN RATES 


THE TRAFFIO SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


The Commission July 8 decided the complaints of 
the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange vs. the Baltimore & 
Ohio et al., and the Southwestern Millers’ Club vs. the 
Alton et al. (34 I. C. C., 341-359), in favor of the com- 
plainants, holding that the roads east of St. Louis 
must carry grain and grain products on reshipping 
rates, even if they did move into St. Louis on a 
state rate which is lower than the interstate propor- 
tional to St. Louis from the same interior points in 
Missouri. It holds that maintenance of the higher inter- 
state proportional gives an undue advantage to St. Louis. 
The interstate rate from interior Missouri points to St. 
Louis must be rederred to the level of the state rates. 

A widespread revision of grain rates, it is believed, 
from Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska to St. Louis and 
other big grain markets, will be forced by the decision 
of the Commission. It is the opinion of the Commission 
that the revision certainly will have to be made from 
interior Missouri points through Memphis to the South- 
east, the Southwest and the Mississippi Valley. The 
other part of the conviction—that the revision will have 
to be more widespread than that—is held by the railroad 
traffic men who defended the cases for the railroads. 

Missouri’s intrastate rates will cause the overhauling. 
They went into effect June 12, 1913. From many points 
in the interior of Missouri to St. Louis there are state 
and interstate routes. The intrastate rates are from one- 
half to six cents per 100 pounds less than the interstate 
rates from the same points. Naturally the wheat has 
moved on the state rates. On Jan. 10, 1914, the carriers 
undertook to limit the application of the reshipping rates 
from St. Louis to grain that had moved in upon an inter- 
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state rate. Inasmuch as there were no local or flat rates 
from St. Louis to the East, the Commission, on complaint 
of the Merchants’ Exchange, decided that a rule requiring 
the showing of billing indicating that an interstate rate 
had been paid was not lawful. The Commission held 
that it had so to construe the tariffs as to enable the 
traffic to move. Any other construction would have made 
it impossible to get grain sent to St. Louis on the Mis- 
souri rate out of that city to C. F. A. or Trunk Line 
territory. Then the carriers published local rates higher 
than the reshippers and made the rule with regard to 
interstate billing apply to them. 

The first Merchants’ Exchange decision (the instant 
one is second) enabled St. Louis shippers to use the state 
rate to get grain to St. Louis and then send it out on an 
interstate rate. That gave St. Louis a big advantage over 
the millers in the interior of Missouri, and southern IIli- 
nois in shipments east and west. They stopped grain 
in transit and had to pay the interstate rates, while the 
St. Louis millers and dealers used the state rate to St. 
Louis and then the interstate rate beyond. 


In the complaints mentioned the Commission held 
that while it is true a combination should be made, if at 
all, by taking two interstate rates, there was no certainty 
when grain moved into St. Louis on a local rate, that it 
or its products would move out of that city; that because 
the property was taken possession of in “good faith” 
at St. Louis, the use of the reshipping or local interstate 
rates for the movement out of St. Louis could not be 
forbidden by the requirement that the shipper must show 
bills of lading indicating that the grain had been brought 
into Missouri on an interstate rate. 


“However, while St. Louis shippers cannot be denied 
the benefit of the intrastate rates to St. Louis so long as 
they are in force, that does not preclude a finding that 
the intrastate rates effect an unjust discrimination against 
interstate commerce.” 

The foregoing language, used by Commissioner Meyer, 
the author of the report, when first read, might be taken 
as notice of as great a revolution in interstate commerce 
decisions as can be imagined. Those who read it on the 
day the report was issued felt their hair raising, because 
it seemed that the next line must be a finding by the 
Commission that the state of Missouri had caused a dis- 
crimination against interstate commerce. The next step 
might have been an order directing the state to remove 
the discrimination. 


But nothing of the kind was done. Instead, the Com- 
mission, adopting the theory that the intrastate rates are 
the voluntary acts of the railroads, ordered the carriers 
to remove the discrimination by making their interstate 
rates “not in excess of the intrastate rates cgntempo- 
raneously maintained by them for the transportation of 
such commodities over their lines from said interior Mis- 
souri points to St. Louis, Mo.” 


That was done on the authority of the Shreveport 
case. In the report, however, the Commission went far- 
ther than in the Shreveport case, in that it bluntly said 
that the discrimination was caused by the intrastate rates. 
Over them the railroads have no control. They tried to 
control the Missouri rates by going to the courts, but the 
courts decided against them. 

As to the state rates involved in the Shreveport case, 
made by Texas, the railroads had not gone to court. In 
theory, therefore, they had*voluntarily adopted the state 
rates. : 

Because the facts with regard to the state rates are 
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different, it is suspected that the railroads will undertake 
to bring the whole ‘situation before the courts. 

In disposing of the complaints, Commissioner Myer 
discussed the Sabine Tram, the Hardin Grain and Daven- 
port Coal cases, in which the question ‘of a combination 
of state and interstate rates was discussed. No reference 
was made .to the recent Kanotex case. The St. Louis 
complaints were decided on the theory that’ when grain 
comes to that market on a state rate fhe shipper does 
not know whether he is going to self it at St. Louis or 
ship it to some other state. The Hardin Grain and Dav- 
enport Ceal cases were decided on the same theory. The 
Sabine Tram and Kanotex cases were decided on the 
theory that ‘when lumber was shipped on the Texas rate 
to Sabine, the shipper knew it would go to a foreign 
country. The Kanotex case was decided on the fact that 
the shipper kriew he was going to send his oil to Okla- 
homa. putes 


COMMERCE REPORTS 


Ocean Freights to South Africa. 

(Consul Edwin N. Gunsaulus, Johannesburg, Feb. 15.) 

There has been a sharp rise in ocean freights from 
New York to South African ports, the New York tariff 
having recently been increased about 20 per cent. Ac- 
cording to best advices, the freight charges on flour and 
wheat to Cape Town are now $7.93; to Port Elizabeth, 
$10.33; to East London, $10.95; to Durban, $11.55, and 
to Delagoa Bay, $12.77 per ton weight, plus 15 per cent 
surcharge. This is an advance on flour and wheat of 
about 75 per cent over the rates in force 12 months ago. 

Hardware, which has usually ranged from $7.30 to 
$8.52 to Cape Town, will now be $9.13 to $10.64. On 
general lines first class rates have been $8.82 to Cape 
Town, but will now being $10.58; second class, hereto- 
fore $7.61, will now be $9.13; third class, formerly $6.09, 
will now be $7.30, and fourth class, formerly $5.48, will 
be $6.69. To all of these quotations a 15 per cent sur- 
charge must be added. . 

The foregoing are approximately to Cape Town, and 
to other ports will be relatively more. It is expected 
that there will be little alterations in these rates during 
the present year. 

Transportation to Russian Markets. 
(Commercial Agent E. C. Porter, New York, Mar. 29.) 
According to information received from the agency 

of the Russian-American Line and from a _ prominent 
firm in New York that does a large forwarding business 
to Russia, the freight rate on cotton from New York 
to Archangel has been $0.50 per cubic foot, or $1.50 per 
100 pounds. This route is closed at present and the 
general expectation is that the rate will be almost 
doubled when the route opens some time in May. The 
rate from New York to Vladivostok via the Panama Canal 
is $1.50 per 100 pounds, and from Vancouver, Seattle and 
Tacoma to Vladivostok $15 per short ton. The railroad 
rate on carload lots of cotton from Vladivostok to Mos- 
cow is 1.70 rubles per pood ($0.0242 per pound) and 
from Vladivostok to Petrograd (St. Petersburg) 1.75 
rubles per pood ($0.025 per pound). There seems to be 
great uncertainty about all these rates at present and 
they must be taken as approximate. Definite quotations 
an be obtained only when a definite cargo is offered. 

New Freight Rates From Guayaquil. 
Consul-General Frederic W. Goding, at Guayaquil, has 

ransmitted a schedule showing the recently increased 
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freight rates to foreign ports on the principal articles 
exported from Guayaquil, which may be obtained from the © 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce or its branch 
offices. ~ . 

‘ Shipping Facilities “and Freight Rates—Glasgow. 

The year 1914 opened with discouraging prospects in 
the shipping -line. The boom of the preceding year had 
exhausted itself.. Exports and imports fell materially, and 
the first months of the year had a rather gloomy ‘outlook 
for shipowners. The depression was accentuated during 
the first few months of the war, which adversely’ affected 
commercial .arrangements and made credit practically un- 
obtainable. A growing scarcity of tonnage was soon, felt 
in shipping circles, owing to the large number. of vessels 
requisitioned by the Admiralty for transports and other 
purposes, to the tying up of ships of countries at war 
with Great Britain, and other causes. ° : 

The shortage of tonnage, the pressing demand for 
coal in France and in the Mediterranean; together with 
anxiety of exporters in the United States and in Argentina 
to take advantage of the high prices prevailing in Europe 
for their products, raised freights in general abnormally 
high. Freight rates to the: East and Australia were also 
increased, although, owing to the poor crops of those 
countries, no exceptional demand for tonnage was created. 

Dock laborers are ‘receiving extraordinarily ‘high 
wages on account of the shortage of men for this class of 
work, as a large number have enlisted in the army and 
navy. Considerable difficulty is experienced in inducing 
the men to work full time, as the high wages paid enable 
them to supply their wants by working for a few days 
per week. . 

The lack of sufficient laborers at times delays local 
deliveries considerably, which, combined with the diffi- 
culty in obtaining tonnage, strengthens the high freight 
demands. Glasgow, however, is free from the congestion 
experienced at the ports of London, Liverpool and Man- 
chester, the only drawback being the shortage of labor 
at times. 

The following are comparative freight rates from 
New York to Glasgow before the war, and thé average 


for last December: 
Average for 


Articles. Before war December. 
Perio, “Gee CONE iss oie F.. $5.46 $7.90 
eS Se ee eee ee ee .20 27 
0” eS —E eer er eee 4.25 3.65 
Brom amd eSthes, POF tO .. 6... hcccee ~ 3.65 7.29 
ee ee ee ee ere ere $4.25 to 4.00 so 429 
Peether, Per TOM... 2. eccccecesiessess 9.73 ng he 59 
NN, A MUR k) 5 cnn o sais enne tomes fe - 4.86° $7.29 to 9.73 
CSN. SN GRO as 5 6.0.0 sing bieas o.h'enens .36 .85 


Railroad Track Scale Testing Equipment of the Bureau 
of Standards. 


In 1913 Congress appropriated $25,000, which became 
available July 1 of that year, for investigating and testing 
railroad track scales, elevator and other large-scales. used 
for weighing commodities in interstate shipment and -for 
obtaining an equipment to carry on this work by the 
Bureau of Standards. This was followed by an appropria- 
tion of $40,000 the next year, and the same amount has 
again been appropriated for the year 1915-16. 

As soon_as the first appropriation had been obtained 
the contract for an equipment according to the plans of 
the bureau was awarded to A. H. Emery of Glenbrook, 
Conn., who completed his contract and delivered the 
equipment on Oct. 1, 1913. 

This equipment differs radically from the test-weight 
cars ordinarily used by the railroads. The ordinary test- 
weight car is transported on its own wheels, and the 
wheels, brakes, etc., of the car form part of the standard 
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test weight. Im the bureau’s equipment the truck, on 
the other hand, which also forms part of the test weight, 
is earried inside of a specially constructed freight car, 
together with a number of standard 10,000-pound weights, 
2,500-pound weights and sufficient 50-pound weights to 
bring the total weight of the fully loaded truck up to 
106,000 pounds. Tests are usually conducted with two 
loads Ohly, viz., 50,000 pounds and 90,000 pounds. 

Before the bureau began this work there was con- 
siderable hearsay evidence as to the inaccuracy of rail- 
road and elevator scales, but no reliable information as 
to the errors which might be expected in such scales was 
available. 

Since the car has been in service about 282 scales 
have been inspected in Connecticut, District of Columbia, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa; Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, 
New York, North Carolina, Seuth Carolina, Vermont, Vir- 
ginia and Wisconsin. The results show that with a few 
exeeptions the track scales, upon the indications of which 
an enormous business is transacted, are in bad condition, 
it being nothing unusual to find efrors from 1,000 toe 
2,000 pounds. 

The maih reasons for this conditions are (1) that 
the designs of the scales are often inadequate for the 
service demanded of them and (2) because the scales 
are to a great extent neglected after installation. It is 
ho unusual sight to find scale pits flooded with water 
and the pivots and other parts of the scale so badly rusted 
as to seriously affect the readings. It is safe to say that 
no equipment of the railroads is so generally neglected 
as its scales, although 90 per cent of the revenues are 
based upon their indications. It is but fair to state, how- 
ever, that the railroads are actively engaged in improving 
them. 

One of the principal objects of the bureau in secur- 
ing the information is to provide data which may be 
used in drawing up specifications for scales which will 
be adequate to do the work required of them, and also 
to determine the degree of accuracy which such scales 
should be required to meet. 

The investigations thus far have been made at the 
request of state officials; at the request of the Customs 
Service, which frequently uses such scales in determining 
the duty on imports, and of the United States Navy 
Department, many of whose purchases are based upon 
the indications of such scales. 

The Bureau of Standards does not contemplate sup- 
planting the inspection service of the railroads, but 
merely plans to ‘supplement what the railroads are now 
doing by establishing standard scales in the different 
states which shall serve as a point of departure for the 
railroads and other owners of such scales. 

At present the car is operating in South Carolina 
and from there it will go to Florida, where, in addition 
to inspecting a number of scales for the railroad com- 
mission, it will inspect the scales used by the navy at 
Key West. . 

A contract for another car of the same general de- 
sign, but of improved construction, has been let to the 
builder of the first car. As soon as this is completed 
it will be put into service in Massachusetts, New York 
and Pennsylvania. 


ESTIMATED WEIGHTS RULE. 
A complaint against the new regulations of the At- 
jlantic Coast Line and other railroads providing for the 
application of the “estimated weights” rule on _ ship- 
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ments of cabbage from points in Florida and Georgia 
to New York City and other points has been filed with 
the Commission by the National League of Commission 
Merehants of the United States and the Titus Brothers 
of New York City. It was pointed eut that, effective 
June 5; the Atlantic Coast Line, Seaboard Air Line, the 
Pennsylvania and other railroads proposed to assess 
charges on cabbage shipped in barrels at the estimated 
weight of 120 pounds to the barrel er barrel crates 
with dimensions of 12 by 20 by 36 inches. The com- 
Plainants declared that this is an unreasonable estimated 
weight, and requested the Commission to investigate the 
matter and prescribe a more reasonable “estimated 
weight” on thise shipments. It was elaimed that the 
roads have overcharged Titus Brothers $887:80 on ship- 
ments made during the months of February and March; 
1914 and 1915, this representing the charges assessed on 
the difference between the estimated and the actual 
weight of the shipments. 


LUMBER INQUIRY ORDERED 


Washington, D. C., July 9.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission to-day ordered a nation-wide inquiry inte the 
relationship of rates on different kinds of lumber and 
lumber products. It grows out of complaints by shippers 
of staves, bolts and headings used by coopers, and spokes 
used by wheel manufacturers. 

The Commission to-day dismissed twenty-one com- 
plaints against Nevada railroads, holding that what look 
like very high rates to and from Goldfield, Tonopah and 
other gold-mining points, are not unreasonable, when the 
high cost of everything in the gold country is considered. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


Under date of June 30, the Commission has vacated 
ald set aside its suspension order under the Western 
Rate Advance Case, No. 555, in so far as it affected the 
the schedules of Sup. 18 to Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Omaha Ry. Tariff I. C. C. No. 3834, the carrier 
having filed a tariff effective June 25, which canceled 
the suspended schedules. Also effective July 3, the 
order of suspension running against Sup. 22 to Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway, I. C. C. No. C-9410, has 
been set aside, a tariff having been filed re-establishing 
the rates in effect previous to the proposed advance. 

The Commission has issued orders dismissing the 
following complaints: 

7600. Walter Zelnicker Supply Co. vs. Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. et al., at the request of the complainant. 

4524. Greater Des Moines Committee, Inc., vs. Union 
Pacific Co. et al. Dismissed at request of complainant. 

7498 Sub. No. 2. T. M. McChord vs. Northern Pa- 
cific. Dismissed at request of the complainant. 

7404. The American Cement Plaster Co. vs. Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern Ry. Co. et al. Dismissed 
at request of complainant. 

7907. New Monarch Machine & Stamping Co. vs, 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. Co. et al. Dismissed 
at request of complainant, case having been satisfied. 

7659. Commercial Club of Omaha vs. Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. et al. Dismissed at request 
of complainant. 

7928. Citizens’ Lumber Co. vs. Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Ry. Co. et al. Dismissed at request of com- 
plainant. 
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SSQUNNUUOELDOULEA OVATE 


HELP FOR TRAFFIC MAN: 


= 
CMTE MMMM 


This department is conducted by a traffic man of 
long experience and wide knowledge. In it he will an- 
swer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We 
do not desire to take the place of the traffic man, but to 
help him in his work. We reserve the right to refuse 
to answer any questions that we judge it unwise to 
answer or that involve situations that are too complex 
for the kind .of investigation contemplated. Questions 
will be answered as promptly as possible. No answers 
will be given by mail. 

Address ‘Help for Traffic Man,” The Traffic Service 
Bureau, 418 S. Market St., Chicago, III. 


IMOUSOULALNUULALL 


24] 





Astray Shipments. 

Q.—Will you please advise us whether we are obliged 
to pay freight charges on a shipment which went astray 
and, instead of being sent to the proper destination, was 
returned to us? The amount of freight charges is almost 
as great as the invoice value of the goods. 

A.—It is our opinion that freight charges should be 
waived, as the Interstate Commerce Commission, in ruling 
217, gives an opinion that astray shipments may be for- 
warded to their proper destination without assessing any 
additional charges. Inasmuch as your shipment was not 
forwarded to proper destination, we do not believe any 
freight charges should be collected. 


Overcharge Claims. 


Q.—One of the railroads in 1913 made an error in 
the collection of freight, and failed to collect enough 
freight to the amount of $27.60 on a carload shipment to 
us. The case was peculiar, in that we are not interested 
in the freight charges, they having been deducted from 
the shipper, who has since failed and gone out of business. 

The railroad insists that we must pay this under- 
charge and has recently held up two overcharge claims 
that were ready for payment, amounting to approximately 
the uncollected undercharge. Our contention is that they 
cannot proceed in this way to offset the uncollected item. 
Is there any authority to take this procedure? 

A.—There is only one lawful rate that the railroad 
can charge a shipper, and if the railroad fails to collect 
freight charges on the lawful rate they are violating the 
law. The carrier, in our opinion, has the right to offset 
an undercharge against an overcharge. The Commission 
has not made a ruling of this kind, as it says the matter 
is outside of its jurisdiction. 


Overflow from Carload Shipments. 


Q.—We recently had occasion to load a car of fur- 
niture and, according to the specification of the order, the 
weight was about 12,000 pounds. We ordered a 40-foot 
car and loaded the car to its full capacity, but were not 
able to get all the furniture into it. We were forced to 
ship a small quantity by L. C. L. freight. We requested 
the C. L. rating, but our agent informed us that, according 
io the Western Classification, we must pay the L. C. L. 
rate. We know that other articles are being shipped as 
part carloads, to follow, and taking carload rate. Kindly 
advise us if there is any ruling to cover this question. 

A.—Rule 24 of the Western Classification. section 7 
provides that the part car lot, or excess over the quantity 
tnat can be loaded in a car, cannot be forwarded as a 
bart carload shipment at the carload rate, when the mini- 
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mum weight is less than 30,000 pounds. The carrier’s 
agent was correct in assessing the L. C. L. rate. 


Marking of L. C. L. Shipments. 


Q.—Please advise how we may comply with the re- 
quirements of the Official Classification for marking L. C. 
L. shipments of foundry castings. These shipments con- 
sist sometimes of over one hundred pieces, and we have 
been tagging each piece. Is it necessary that we do this? 

A.—Rule 3 of Official Classification provides that L. 
C. L. shipments that consist of a number of articles be 
marked as follows: “A tag or other legible mark show- 
ing consignee and destination be placed on two pieces 
when shipment consists of not more than ten pieces, lots 
or bundles, and when shipment consists of more than ten 
pieces, lots or bundles, one tag for every ten additional 
pieces, etc. Not requiring, however, over ten markings 
for any one shipment, each marking must show the num- 
ber of pieces in consignment.” 


REPORT ON TRAIN WRECK 





The car wheel, built up with steel plates bolted to 
a cast-iron hub or spider, is placed in the list of doubtful 
railroad equipment, in a report made by H. W. Belnap, 
chief of the division of safety, to the Commission. The 
wrecking of a passenger train on the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul at Oakwood, Wis., by the failure of a wheel 
of that kind on January 30, caused the report to be made. 
Twenty-one passengers were injured in the derailment of 
six of the eight cars composing the train. The report. 
shows that the wheel, one of a 6-wheel truck under a 
baggage car, caused the trouble. Broken rails, parts of 
the fractured tire and other evidence gathered by the 
Commission’s inspectors tend to indicate that the first 
serious fracture in the tire of the wheel took place half 
a mile from the point of derailment. 

The summary of the report says that twenty wheels 
of the kind involved were examined and that in the light 
of this examination the details and design of this type 
of wheel seem inadequate for the wheel loads which are 
commonly used in passenger service. The wear at the 
edges of the plates, the grooving of the tires at the plate- 
seats and the wear and shoulders on the inner faces of 
the plates all go to show a state of insufficient strength 
to meet present requirements. It is further declared that 
a state of uncertainty exists and further data are needed 
to remove the doubts which have arisen in respect to 
present condition of wheels of this kind which are now 
doing service. 

The report calls attention to the fact that repairs to 
cars bring all types of wheels into use upon the same 
car or coach, thereby making it possible for wheels of 
this design to be placed under coaches used in high-speed 
trains. 

“It is clearly established,” says the report, “that the 
usual inspection of wheels of this type in service is not 
adequate to discover these cracks (around the bolt holes) 
and that no inspection which can be made of the wheel 
in the truck can detect the presence of a defect such 
as led to the failure of the wheel in this instance. It is 
understood that wheels of this type are not being used 
so extensively as formerly, although a considerable num- 
ber of them are in service at the present time. To de- 
termine definitely whether or not the wheels of this type 
now in use are in proper condition for service, the ordi- 
nary wheel inspection should be supplemented by inspec- 
tion of the metal at the bolt holes as one of the methods 
of ascertaining the probability of approaching rupture.” 








AGENTS ISSUING TARIFFS 


The following list of names and addresses of agents 
issuing tariffs has been compiled from the records of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and will be pub- 
lished from time to time with such corrections as may 
be necessary. We ask subscribers to notify us of any 
errors in this list or any changes that may occur of 
which they have knowledge. There are’ perhaps fifty 
more such agents on the Commission’s records, but their 
names are on tariffs ten or more years old, and they have 
filed no tariffs in recent years. 

Allen, S. A., Cent. States Desp.-Continental Line, Cincin- 

nati, O. 

Allen, W. P., Pacific N. W. Demurrage Bu., Seattle, Wash. 
Anderson, Frank, Memphis Tariff Committee, Memphis, 

Tenn. 

Anderson, J. C., Ontario Central Desp. F. F. Lines, New 

york, N. Y. 

Arnold, H. E., Rutland-Mich. Central Line, Lowell, Mass. 
Barr, F. J., Indianapolis Frt. Committee, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Beck, T. Clem, Lake Shore-L. V. Route, etc., New York, 

ME. ; 

Behrman, M., New Orleans Public Belt R. R. Co., New 

Orleans, La. 

Bell, C. E., Virginia Classification, Atlanta, Ga. 

Bode, C. E., Ill. Cent. Traction Co., Springfield, O. 
Boyd, E. B., Western Trunk Line Committee, Chicago, IIl. 
Boyd, E. B., Illinois Frt. Com., Chicago, Ill. 

Boyd, E. B., Gulf Foreign Frt. Com., Chicago, Ill. 
Braun, A. C., Switching Trf. at Dayton, O., Dayton, O. 
Briggs, Lafayette, Traders Desp. F. F. Line, F. H. Stocker, 

Chicago, Ill. 

Broaddus, Andrew, Cumberland Gap Despatch, Louisville, 

Ky. 

Bullen, C. W., S. E. Miss. Valley Trf., New York, N. Y. 
Cameron, Wm., St. Louis-Cincinnati-Louisville Frt. Com., 





St. Louis, Mo. 
Cameron, Wm., St. Louis Eastbound Frt. Com., St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Campbell, R. A., Asheville Line Route, St. Louis, Mo. 

Childers, C. E. E., Pittsburgh Frt. Committee, Pittsburgh, 
Pa, 

Christian, J. R., Mallory & Sou. Pac. Co.’s Atlantic S. S. 
Line, Houston, Tex. 

Collyer, R. M., Official Classification Com., New York, N. Y. 

Conrad, G. P., Ry. Equipment & Register, New York, N. Y. 

Cottrell, J. J., Va. Lines Trf. Bureau, Richmond, Va. 

Countiss, R. H., Transcontinentl Frt. Bureau, Chicago, Ill, 

Crawford, John H., Lake Shore-Lackawanna F. F. Lines, 
New York, N. Y. 

Crawford; John H., Mich. Cent.-Lackawanna F. F. Line, 
New York, N. Y. 

Crawford, John H., Wabash-Lackawnna F. F. Line, New 
worn, NN... F. 

Crow, W. R., Erie Despatch, Chicago, IIl. 

Davis, F. S., New England Lines, agent, Boston, Mass. 

Davis, F. V., Ohio Coal Traffic Assn., Columbus, O. 

Denyven, J. M., Mobile Import Tariff, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dudley, Geo., agent for individual lines, Boston, Mass. 

Duke, Nat, Lake Shore-Lackawanna Line, New York, N. Y. 

Duval, J. E., Canadian Car Service Bureau, Montreal, Que. 

Emerson, W. P., New Orleans Tariff Com., New Orleans, 
La. 
Orleans, La. 

Fonda, A. C., Texas Tariff Bureau, Austin, Tex. 

Fulton, C. E., Chicago & Ohio River Com., Chicago, Ill. 
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Fyfe, R. C., Western Classification Com., Chicago, Ill. 

Gilbert, A. P., Richmond, Va., Switching Directory, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Gomph, F. W., Pacific Freight Tariff Bureau, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Graham, H. J., Lackawanna Line, Chicago, Il. 

Griffin, C. H., Colo.-Utah Frt. Bureau, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Griffin, C. H., Inntermountain Demurrage Bureau, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Griffin, C. H., Local Utah Frt. Bureau, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

Griffin, C. H., Local Utah Ry. Assn., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Guthrie, C. B., Official Frt. Trf. Directory,. Washington, 
D. C. 

Hall, A. D., Southern Freight Association, St. Louis, Mo. 

Hardin, F. M., S. E. Demurrage Bureau, Atlanta, Ga. 

Haskell, J. C., Southeastern Demurrage Bureau, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Hinton, E. H., Southeastern Freight Assn., Atlanta, Ga. 

Hoskins, N. S., New Orleans Car Service Rules, New 
Orleans, La. 

Howard, F. S., Pacific N. W. Frt. Trf. Com., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Howe, Carl, New York Central F. F. Lines, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Howe, Carl, Merchants Despatch, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Hunter, F. A., Zanesville Switching Tariff, Zanesville, O. 

Leland, F. A., Southwestern Tariff Committee, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Leland, F. A., Oklahoma Conference Committee, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Leland, F. A., Arkansas Freight Committee, St. Louis, Mo. 

Lewis, Thornton, Kanawha Despatch, Cincinnati, O. 

Loomis, J. C., Louisville Car Service Assn., Louisville, Ky. 

Loomis, J. C., Chi.-Ind. & Louisville Demurrage and Stor- 
age Rules, Louisville, Ky. 

Lowry, L. A., Chicago Switching Committee, Chicago, JI. 

Maxwell, E. S., Michigan Car Demurrage Bureau, Detroit, 
Mich. 

McCain, C. C., Trunk Line Association, New York, N. Y. 

Merki, George, Joint Rate Inspection Bureau, Chicago, II. 

Morris, Eugene, Central Freight Association, Chicago, IU. 

Morris, Ira: W., Columbus Switching Tariff, Columbus, O. 
cisco, Cal. 

Mote, E. E., Pacific Car Demurrage Bureau, San Fran- 

Neereamer, A. L., Central Electric Traffic Assn., Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 

Parker, T. W., Texas Coal Tariff, St. Louis, Mo. 

Pierce, C. J., National Desp.-Great Eastern Line, Boston, 
Mass. 

Pierce, R. S., Cincinnati Switching Com., Cincinnati, O. 

Pontius, F. A., Chicago Demurrage Bureau, Chicago, III. 

Poteet, W. A., Trans-Missouri Frt. Bureau, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


Powe, W. R., Mississippi Classification, Atlanta, Ga. 

Powe, W. R., Southern Classification, Atlanta, Ga. 

Powe, W. R., North Carolina Classification, Atlanta, Ga. 

Prall, W. M., Pittsburgh Car Service Assn., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Raine, Geo. R., Southern Car Service Assn., New Orleans, 
La. 

Rains, G. S., agent, Norfolk, Va. 

Ransom, G. C., Canadian Classification, Montreal, Que. 

Rotchford, M. W., Ill. & Ia. Car Service Bureau, Peoria, Ill. 

Sedgeman, W. J., Seaboard-Colo.-Utah Com., New York, 
By 3. 

Sedgeman, W. J., Seaboard.Texas Com., New York, N. Y. 

Shallenberg, F. E., Star Union Line, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Signer, F. E., Assn. of Lake Lines, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Souders, L. M., Empire Line, Chicago, IIl. 

Story, S. A., Diamond Desp. & L. V. Transp. Co., Buffalo, 
Be 2; 

Vaughan, R. H., Blue Ridge Despatch, Cincinnati, O. 

Washburn, M. P., S. E. Mississippi V. Frt. Assn., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Webber, B. D., Canadian Pacific Despatch, Boston, Mass. 

Whiton, H. J., Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg Line, 
Boston, Mass. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 





The Transportation Association of Chicago, following 
its usual custom, will not hold regular meetings in July 
and August on account of hot weather. The entertainment 
committee is working on an outing to be held in the near 
future. ; 


The Traffic Club of New York will have its annual 
outing and clambake at Karatsonyi’s, Glenwood-on-the- 
Sound, Long Island, Saturday, July 17. The steamer 
“Sagamore” of the Montauk Steamship Co. has been char- 
tered for the occasion. There will be the usual outing 
events, and the clambake will be served at 2 p. m. and 
the boat will sail, as usual, a short time after dinner, 
reaching the pier at 34th street, East River, about 6:30. 





The third annual meeting and election of officers of 
the Traffic Club of Cleveland was held at the Chagrin 
Valley Hunt Club, Gates Mills, O., Monday, June 28. 
Members were transported by automobiles, leaving the 
Chamber of Commerce at 10:30 a. m. As there are sev- 
eral routes to the Hunt Club, it was left optional with 
the members what route they should take, but as all 
of them are through a picturesque territory, each mem- 
ber was assured of a pleasant trip. Luncheon was served 
at 12:30 p..m., after which there were several games of 
indoor baseball, and the annual contest between the in- 
dustrial and the railroad representatives, in which the 
Industrials were victorious by a score of 15 to 9. The 
field events brought out many contestants, in which the 
honors were divided between the Industrials and the Rail- 
roads. Dinner was served at the club house at 6 p. m., 
after which there was a business session, at which were 
read the annual reports of the officers. The report of 
the secretary showed 29 new members were taken in 
during the last year. The retiring president, D. F. Hurd, 
who has held office since the organization of the club, 
two and a half years ago, reviewed the work which had 
been accomplished since its inception, and called atten- 
tion to the condition in which the club would be turned 
over to its new officers. He urged that the present 
spirit of good-fellowship be continued, and that members 
be governed strictly by the majority rule. Chairman W. E. 
MacEwen of the board of governors, in his report, re- 
ferred to the work which had been accomplished by the 
board, and referred particularly to the successful annual 
dinner held at the Hotel Statler in February. The fol- 
lowing were chosen as officers for the coming year: 
President, J. W. Clark, division freight agent, C., C., C. & 
St. L. Ry.; first vice-president, W. E. MacEwen, T. M., 
National Refining Co.; second vice-president, Edward 
Briggs, A. G. F. A., Wheeling & Lake Erie R. R.; sec- 
retary. Martin F. Doyle, traffic manager, Cleveland Grain 
Co.; treasurer, C. M. Andrus, traffic manager, Otis Steel 
Co.; board of governors (industrial), Anson J. Mitchell, 
traffic manager, National Carbon Co.,-R. P. Wilkins, traffic 
manager, American Fork & Hoe Co.; (transportation) B. 
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A. Hamilton, general agent, Northern Pacific Ry.; H. R. 
Rogers, traffic manager, C. & B. Transit Co.; Geo. W. 
Teare, commercial agent, Rock Island lines. After adopt- 
ing a resolution of thanks to the house committee of the 
Chagrin Valley Hunt Club, by whose courtesies the use 
of the club house and grounds were obtained for the day, 
the meeting adjourned, and the members returned about 
8 p. m. The next meeting of the club will be held in 
August. 





The following account of the annual picnic of the 
Transportation Club of Seattle is taken from The Bul- 
letin, the club’s publication: “The annual picnic was 
held at Wildwood Park, just across Lake Washington, 
Saturday afternoon, June 26. Some two aundred and 
fifty members of the club and their families were present 
and all were unanimous in voting it the most successful 
outing in the club’s history. Mr. J. Wessly Young, as 
chairman of the committee, and R. K. Pretty, master of 
ceremonies, are certainly to be congratulated upon the 
splendid manner in which the numerous details were 
handled. The first event of the afternoon was the ball 
games (what’s a picnic without a ball game?), Railroad 
vs. Steamship boys. A six-inning game was played, re: 
sulting) in a tie of 5 to 5. The steamship boys were 
captained by R. D. Pinneo, A. G. F. A. of the Pacific Coast 
Steamship Co., while Ray Culbertson led the railroad boys. 
The umpires were F. W. (Pop) Parker, general agent of 
the Chicago & Northwestern, and W. P. Lockwood, gen- 
eral agent, Soo Line. That these are gentlemen of rare 


discrimination, good horse sense and tact is evidenced 


by the final result—a tie game. Yep, everybody happy. 
The real live wire, jokesmith, superbus, wit, wag and 
wiggler, yea, the peerless dispenser of joy, was the gen- 
tleman in the ice cream trousers who held down first 
base. Charley Chaplin may hatch a laugh with his rough- 
house stuff in the effete East, but in the wild and woolly 
West it takes the real quintessence, double distilled, 
dyed in the wool article to get the money—such as he 
who ladled out the fancy chatter from bases one and two. 
The crowning achievement, the real Mary Garden Sundae, 
was the slippery slide with the dizzy finish in the vicinity 
of home base. This was where our jolly little jester, 
after performing a pedal stunt which to the onlookers 
appeared to be a cross between a fish wiggle, Mississippi 
cake walk, fox trot and the lame duck, made his glorious, 
nay, superb, finish; probably not just according to pro- 
gram, but, was it effective? Yes, Luke McGluk, it was. 
Athletic contests and feats of skill followed. The winners 
were: Men’s 100-yard dash, R. H. Culbertson; baby Girls’ 
race, Miss Dorothy Sisler; middling size girls’ race; 
ladies’ 100-yard dash, Miss Flynn; fat man’s race, A. E. 
Disney; ladies’ egg race; sack race, R. H. Culbertson; 
needle and thread race, three-legged race, throwing the 
ball in the keg. Basket lunch followed, and at 6:30 Wag: 
ner’s Peerless Orchestra opened the dansant. The last 
boat whistled all too soon.” 





The Traffic Club of Chicago will have an excursion 
to St. Joseph and Benton Harbor, Mich., on the twin- 
screw steel steamship “Eastland,” leaving the north end 
of Rush street bridge 9:30 a. m., Tuesday, July 20, for 
members and guests. 





The traffic clubs of Dallas and Fort Worth arranged 
to have their annual picnic together this year. Saturday, 
July 10, is the day for the big barbecue picnic and field 
day for members and ladies and friends. Handley is the 
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lace. The Fort Worth club looked after the details. 

big barbecue dinner will be served at 2 o’clock. After 
the feast there will be a ball game between teams from 
the two clubs. As the day wears off the program will 
shift to dancing, canoeing, promenading, tete-a-teting, 
jumping the rope: ‘and other late steps in high society. 





The following officers were elected by the Portland 
Transportation Club June 24: President, Blaine Hallock, 
of the O-W. R. & N.; vice-president, W. C. Wilkes, of 
the S. P. & S.; secretary, W. O. Roberts, of the G. N., 
and treasurer, E. W. Mosher, of the Pennsylvania; di- 
rectors, J. H. Mulchay and Ellsworth Benham. After 
the election the entertainment committee staged a smoker. 
One hundred and five members attended this meeting. 
The Headlight, the club’s publication, has the following 
to say of the new president: “When a club with ideals 
elects a new presiding officer, it must look first of all 
to his human traits. In Blaine Hallock, new chief execu- 
tive of the Transportation Club, the members have chosen 
an individual who is a human being first of all—even 
if he has worked for a railroad for years. Hallock has 
the same ideals..that the club has, only he has others 
that are even more advanced. He proposes to put the 
club’s jinx to rout. He is determined to bring back. that 
lively interest that some have complained has been ab- 
sent. That he will succeed is evident from the spirit of 
cordiality and co-operation that is developing among the 
members. We’re behind you, Mr. President. Mr. Hallock 
is planning to visit the transportation clubs of Seattle, 
Spokane and San Francisco, to absorb new ideas. He 
has plenty of his own, but wants to see how those of 
other organizations are working out. When he formally 
takes charge of the club, Mr. Hallock expects to put on 
some ideas that will make the club quarters a more pop- 
ular place with the railroad men of Portland. This will 
precede a._membership campaign which will make pos- 
sible the installation of other features that will make 
the club even more popular. Backed by an enthusiastic 
and competent official family and a membership that has 
potential energy enough to dominate the social fabric of 
Portland’s railroad life, the Headlight bespeaks for Mr. 
Hallock a most successful tenure.” 





The Traffic Club of Newark is boosting the Newark 
Meadow and Dock Development. A committee from the 
club has suggested to the mayor that a day or part of 
a day be set aside for an inspection of this work by the 
business men of the city. The club itself on the occasion 
of its June 5 outing paid a visit to the work. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


Edward Arnold, recently elected president of the 
Freight Claim Association, comprising in its membership 
the freight claim agents of the railroads in the United 
States, Canada and Mexico, was born at Kingston, Ont., 
Aug. 26, 1864. He was graduated from the public schools 
and received a diploma from the Dominion Business Col- 
lege, at Kingston, Ont. He has been in the employ of 
the Grand Trunk Railway System since 1880. He entered 
the service of that company as operator, serving then 
as ticket agent and relieving agent between Montreal, 
Que., and Toronto, Ont. He went to Chicago at the re- 
quest of the late George B. Reeve, at that time traffic 
manager of the Chicago & Grand Trunk Railway. He 
was employed at Chicago for a number of years handling 
claim correspondence. He then filled the position of trav- 
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eling freight claim agent at Battle Creek, Mich., for a 
number of years and was called to Montreal in April, 
1908, to take the position of freight claim agent of the 
Grand Trunk Railway System. He has served on all the 
important committees of the Freight Claim Association 
since 1908. He was arbitrator for a number of years, and 
on resigning that position in June, 1913, was elected 
second vice-president of the association at the annual 
meeting held at Bluff Point, N. Y., June, 1913. In May, 
1914, he was elected first vice-president at the annual 
meeting held at Galveston, Tex., and was elected president 
of the association at the annual meeting held at Chicago, 
June 16 to 18, inclusive. 1915. Until 1913 the object of the 
association was the prompt and proper settlement of 





Edward Arnold. 


freight claims with claimants and between carriers. Re- 
cently the General Managers’ Association decided that the 
association, as a body, should also study the causes of 
claims and application of preventive measures. The 
association responded at Galveston in 1914 by broadening 
its constitution and electing a committee of five on cause 
and prevention. This committee was added to and now 
comprises nine members, whose duties are to make an 
exhaustive study of the causes of loss and damage claims 
and proper application of preventive measures. It is 
expected that good results will be accomplished along 
these lines in the coming year and that recommendations 
to be made to the General Managers’ Association, if 
approved by that body, will have a tendency to cause a 
large reduction in the amounts paid out in loss and dam- 
age claims. The amount disbursed for 1914 was in the 
vicinity of thirty-five million dollars. 





F. B. Humston is appointed division freight agent of 
the Monon at Indianapolis, vice A. J. O’Reilly, general 
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agent, resigned. The position of general agent is abol- 
ished. 

Harold Smith is appointed traveling freight agent of 
the Queen and Crescent Route, with headquarters at 
Birminngham, Ala., ' 

F. Fowler is appointed assistant to General Freight 
Agent H. R. Lewis of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., 
with headquarters Baltimore, Md. 

Dan F. Brady is appointed traveling freight agent of 
the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Railroad at Fitz- 
gerald, Ga., vice H. Y. Cartwright, resigned to engage in 
other business. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. announces that, with 
the retirement from service of George M. Ball, the office 
of manager of the Empire Line has been abolished. Alfred 
J. Ball has been appointed eastern superintendent of the 
Empire Line. 


Louis H. Schoeneweg, soliciting freight agent of the 
Big Four at Cleveland, O., goes to Buffalo as traveling 
freight agent, vice A. P. Lloyd, transferred to Philadel- 
phia. George Byrne, rate clerk at Cleveland, succeeds 
Mr. Schoeneweg. 


J. W. Bottorff, commercial agent of the Carolina, 
Clinchfield & Ohio Railway at Chicago, has been appointed 
general western agent, with office at Cincinnati, O., suc- 
ceeding W. M. Champion, resigned. A. J. McDonald has 
been appointed commercial agent at Chicago, succeeding 
Mr. Bottorff. Frank P. McEwen, commercial agent at 
Cincinnati, has been transferred to Detroit, Mich., and 
E. S. Hines has been appointed traveling freight agent 
at Cincinnati. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. announces that 
R. A. Ebe is appointed general live stock agent, with 
office at Baltimore, Md., vice Ben Wilson, who died June 
17, after eighteen years’ service. The position of assist- 
ant general live stock agent at Pittsburgh, Pa., is abol- 
ished, the duties devolving on Mr. Ebe. W. J. O’Toole 
has been chosen assistant to the general live stock agent, 
having charge of the Baltimore office and performing such 
duties as may be assigned from time to time. 


A BIG MONEY TICKET. 


After looking over as many of the unofficial records 
of “big money tickets” as they could place their hands 
on, Officials of the Chesapeake & Ohio believe they 
issued the most valuable ticket ever put out on July 2. 
On that day the quartermaster officer of the Richmond 
(Va.) Blues, the pride of the Virginia capital, paid over 








We Build New Tank Cars 








Eastern Office: 
17 Battery Place 
New York ' 


The German American Car Co. 
General Offices, Harris Trust Building, Chicago 


Tank Cars Leased for All Commodities 


Pacific Coast Office: 
24 California Street 
San‘Francisco 
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to the ticket agent at Richmond $17,800 for one strip 
of paper. It entitles 185 members of that militia com- 
pany to travel to the Pacific Coast expositions and 
back to Virginia. The ticket carries with it all the 
privileges attached to a first-class passage. The com- 
pany travels as One man. 


AMERICAN MERCANTILE MARINE 





(By J. D. Hashagen, Boston.) 

Every day new opportunities and new needs present 
themselves. The expansion of foreign commerce is urged 
by visitors and guests from the South American sister 
republics. The wisdom of long credits,:the establishment 
of banking facilities, our necessities and their necessities, 
business openings, etc.—all these are brought to the at- 
tention of our commercial and industrial interests by 
the press, government publications, commercial bodies, 
etc. The whole country, from one coast to the other, is 
brought face to face with this great opportunity of serv- 
ice and also brought face to face with the stern fact 
that we lack a most important link in the circuit, which 
is our own ships, managed and operated in the interest 
of our business. And we realize from these conditions 
that a mercantile marine cannot be created out of hand. 
We cannot wave a wand and create ships as the magician 
produces objects from beneath his flowing robes. 

What will happen when the war is over is in the 
realm of speculation. To enter upon that realm may be 
interesting and even fascinating, but jot profitable. The 
stern facts of the present demand our attention, and the 
opportuity to correct mistakes of the past is at hand. 

This awakening to the demands of the present has 
brought forth a number of remedies, and it may be in- 
teresting to bring them together under one head and 
consider them—consider them in the light of past ex- 
periences and present needs. 

Perhaps the most popular remedy is the plan of gov- 
ernment subsidy. “We should adopt the plan of other 
nations and subsidize our shipping,” says the advocate 
of this plan, and then dismisses the matter. 

Subsidies by other nations have not proven success- 
ful. France subsidizes her navigation and her shipbuild- 
ing, subsidizes sail and steam transportation, vet not- 
withstanding this aid French shipping is very small. 

Germany subsidizes two lines. Her shipping has 
grown because her people made a most intelligent cam- 
paign for foreign commerce and built up a big business 
by studying and developing every opportunity. Her cargo 
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carriers have not been subsidized. Her aim has been to 
make cheap things. To copy wares and implements of 
other nations and make them cheaper. When a South 
American wants a cheap tool, he buys one of German 
make, but when he wants a good tool, he buys one made 
in America, upon which the manufacturer is proud to put 
his name. 

England does not subsidize her cargo carriers. Her 
success in the world’s commerce is due to continuous 
efforts, covering many years. She has cheap iron, cheap 


coal, cheap labor. Her shipbuilding business is well or- - 


ganized—she “manufactures” ships instead of “building” 
them. The quality of the output of her shipyards does 
not compare with that of either Germany or the United 
States. Her port charges and other terminal expenses 
are the greatest in the world, and her terminals are lim- 
ited, causing delay in transshipment, and yet her shipping 
companies have prospered. Twenty British companies 
operating cargo carriers paid dividends in 1914 averaging 
10.30 per cent. But these are cargo carriers—not the fast 
ocean greyhounds. These are the patient, plodding tramps 
whose speed will not exceed 10 knots and who tramp 
from port to port and carry cargo at remarkably cheap 
rates. The success of the British carrying trade is due 
to perfect organization of all the factors and elements 
which contribute to the name of commerce and to the 
enterprise and initiative of her merchants and manufac- 
turers. 

Japan subsidizes two lines. Notwithstanding this gov- 
ernment support, these lines have only paid to stock- 
holders about one-half of the amount subscribed by the 
government. 

Whether our subsidy should take the form of mail 
pay, or direct payment, or loans at low rates of interest, 
is not clearly defined by the advocates of this remedy. 
Nor is the amount of the subsidy even hinted at. In some 
of the discussions there is a hint of thirty million dollars, 
but this amount is only as a drop in the bucket. Once 
we open this door, we may never be able to close it. 
It will be like our pension and harbor improvement ac- 
counts, growing year by year, and are not free from 
scandal, the odor of corruption and the charge of waste- 
fulness. The loan feature is open to the least objection. 
But there is‘ a ‘widespread opposition to the government 
entering into competition with private capital. If a ship- 
ping proposition can earn a steady income and offers a 
safe security it can obtain capital from private sources 
at legitimate rates. 

There are advocates who say that our shipping and 
navigatior™ laws retard our growth in the field of foreign 
commerce. The last Congress passed an act called the 
LaFollette Seaman’s bill. It is claimed that this act will 
put several of our lines either out of business or drive 
them to take refuge under other flags. Neither the law 
nor the ‘administration thereof has been tried. It can 
be recalled that when the interstate commerce law was 
enacted it was predicted that government ownership 
would be the final outcome. Yet it has proven a benefit 
to both carriers and shippers, and it is doubtful whether 
either the commercial or the transportation interests 
would care to-~refin’ to the conditions prevailing before 
the enactment of this law. The administration of the 
law is as the eating of the pudding—the proof thereof. 
We must have navigation laws; if they are administered 
from the standpoint of a narrow or unfriendly construc- 
tion they will prove irksome and oppressive. But there 
is always a court of appeal from injustice and wrong, and 
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until this law has been tried out one opinion is as good 
as the other. 


We can point to the fact that our coastwise steam- 


ship lines perform regularly and steadily the best serv- 
ice in the world—American ships, American business and 
American methods. Without meaning to make invidious 
distinctions, it is doubtful whether anywhere in the world 
there is a better equipped or managed steamship line 
than the Morgan Line, running between New York, New 
Orleans and Galveston. Considering the length of voyage, 
character of service, the rates by this line are as low 
as any in the world, comparing fact by fact. And, re- 
member, that these vessels cover a voyage seven days. 
in length, and perform it with the regularity of clock- 
work in season and out of season. There are other lines 
of similar character which the limits of this article do 
not permit to mention. And remember, too, that these 
lines operate under those restricted laws of which such 
dire results are foretold. 

In the discussion of the various remedies the traffic 
seems to be taken for granted, but the latent possibili- 
ties of the traffic under the administration of an up-to- 
date department are ignored or unknown. A well-organ- 
ized, efficient traffic department would be as the main- 
spring to a watch—unseen but potential. Its aim to 
secure, develop and sustain the present and the future 
business of the territories served. The progressive traffic 
department stands for service. Service means more than 
cheap rates and fast time. It stands for all of that and 
“then some.” It stands for attention—constant attention 
—to the smallest details of the business, to promptness, 
thoroughness and efficiency. It stands for confidential 
and unselfishly helpful relations with shippers and con- 
signees. While interested in the solution of present prob- 
lems, it is not blind to the future. 

And in these particulars no country is as well served 
as ours in its domestic commerce. With these methods 
and these principles carried to their fullest development 
and applied to foreign commerce, no fictitious support in 
the shape of loans or subsidies will be needed. 

The scarecrow called restrictive legislation will be 
found to be stuffed with straw and we will say with 
Hamlet, “Avaunt! quit my sight. Thy bones are mar- 
rowless.” We will have other greater and finer things 
to think of and broader problems to solve than what 
now appears as a foolish, ill-considered piece of legisla- 
tion. 

We are going to build an American mercantile ma- 
rine, and build it right, and applied to its management 
will be a broad-gauge traffic policy which stands for serv- 
ice—and with service will come profit and satisfaction. 


A TON OF FREIGHT 


(Exchange.) 

Did you ever stop for a moment and consider a ton 
of ordinary freight? It’s a good big load for a two-horse 
team—2,000 pounds. Suppose you had a ton of freight 
down at the freight depot of any of our railroads? Would 
you raise a row and go to law with the drayman if he 
charged you a dollar to deliver it to your home or place 
of business a mile from the station? We think not. You 
would consider the charge reasonable and pay it with 
a smile. 

But the freight being at the depot, we conclude that 
a railroad has brought it there, so let’s consider for a 
moment just what the railroad gets for hauling a ton 
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of freight—and remember that by far the greater portion 
of the income of the railroads comes from hauling freizht. 

The average rate on freight is something like a half 
cent per ton per mile—one two-hundredth part of what 
the drayman asks. 

To buy a pound of beefsteak—a pound of round— 
for the section man the railroad has to haul that ton of 
freight from Lincoln to Omaha. 

To get a shirt for the conductor, the railroad will 
haul a ton of freight from Kansas City to Omaha. 

When the brakeman wants a new pair of shoes it 
means that the company hauls a ton of freight from Mem- 
phis to Omaha. 

A suit of clothes or an overcoat for the engineer 
means the hauling of that ton from New York to San 
Francisco and most of the way back again. 

A new crosstie for the roadbed means a ton hauled 
from Des Moines to Omaha. 

A new rail is equivalent to a new suit of clothes— 
good clothes—and takes the same long haul to earn it. 

And when it comes to the building of a mile of new 
road—a mile of first-class track costs something like 
$25,000—the railroad has to haul that ton of freight “a 
distance equal to two hundred times around the world. 

Now that you have considered a few angles of that 
ton of freight, do you really think you get your money’s 
worth when you pay a freight bill, or are you still of 
the opinion that freight rates are too high and the rail- 
roads are robbers? 


COMMISSION ORDER 
M. P. Washburn, agent, having filed a tariff effective 
June 7, canceling proposed increases in rates on barrels 
to Gulf ports, as contained in his tariff, I. C. C. Supp. 
Nos. 22 to 119, the Commission has vacated its order in 
I. and S. No. 599, which suspended the tariff referred to 
until July 6. 


PERE MARQUETTE 


Few, if any, roads in the Middle States have made 
as good a traffic showing for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1915, as the Pere Marquette. Its estimated earnings 
show a total of $18,016,331, an increase of $1,101,135 over 
last year. The freight earnings show an increase of 
$1,127,311; passenger earnings, an increase of $25,522; 
mail and express, a loss of $5,914; miscellaneous receipts, 
a loss of $45,784. 

These earnings are the largest in the history of the 
road. 
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tween Chicago and Detroit via Grand Rapids, the line 
from Saginaw to Toledo, and the Canadian division are 
laid in new ninety-pound steel on oak ties and are in 
excellent condition for handling increased traffic. 

Considering the general business conditions of the 
past year, this showing should be highly rueataitan to 
the owners and officers of the company.—Adv. 





WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


2500 S. Robey St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Rate Compilations? 
Tonnage Comparisons? 


Financial or Statistical 


Tables? 


LET US SERVE YOU 


Write or Telegraph for Estimates. 


Special Service Department 


The Traffic Service Bureau 


Publishers of THE TRAFFIC WORLD 
508 Colorado Bidg., Washington, D. c. 








QUICK, SAFE, 


CONVENIENT 


JUS TT OUT 
A NEW BINDER—Holds from 1 to 13 Copies of The Traffic World 


HOLDS THEM SECURELY. 
DOESN’T MUTILATE THEM. 


KEEPS THEM CLEAN 
PERMITS OPENING FLAT 


PREVENTS COPIES GETTING LOST 


Copies Put in or Taken Out in 10 Seconds. 


Single Binder, $1.25, Holds Three Months 


Special Design Made Exclusively for Us. 
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The main lines of the Pere Marquette, especially be- 
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COMMISSION ORDERS 








A supplemental order has been issued in Docket 
No. 3629, United States Leather Co. et al. vs. Southern 
Railway Co. et al., authorizing reparation of $7.40, with 
interest at 6 per cent per annum from Aug. 22, 1911, 
payable on or before September 1. This amount is 
allowed as reparation for unreasonable and unlawful 
charges on a carload shipment of leather from North 
Wilkesboro, N. C., to Alexandria, Va. 


An order has been issued reopening the following 
dockets: No. 4703, J. E. Bryant Co. vs. Fort Worth & 
Denver City et al.; No. 5251, Axel W. Swanson vs. T. & 
R. Ry. Co., and 7143, Tyler Produce Co. et al. vs. Inter- 
national & Great Northern et al., and consolidating them 
with five other cases, all relating to rates on bananas 
from New Orleans. All will be reargued on briefs, which 
are to be filed on or before August 15. 

The Commission has issued an order awarding repara- 
tion to the amount of $1,155.60, in Docket No. 6764 (Sub. 
No. 1), Cudahy Packing Co, vs. Union Pacific R. R. Co., and 
the Oregon Short Line, this amount to be paid on or before 
Aug. 1, and with interest at 6 per cent from August 15, 
1913. Reparation has been denied for shipments amount- 
ing to $29.86, which were made more than two years prior 
to the date of the filing of the complaint in this pro- 
ceeding. 
























BANGOR, ME. . 


HENRY McLAUGHLIN & CO. 


GENERAL STORAGE 
Forwarding and Distributing 
Rall and Water Connection 















Carter Transfer & Storage Co., Inc. 


FORWARDERS TO PACIFIC COAST POINTS A 
SPHCIALTY. 
DISTRIBUTORS OF CAR LOAD LOTS. 
FIREPROOF STORAGE—LOWEST INSURANCE RATES 


LINCOLN - - - + NEBRASKA. 













Fort Worth Warehouse & Transfer Co., Inc. 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS. 
Capital Stock, $50,000.00. Fully Paid. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 


Merchandise Distribution a Specialty. Correspondence 
Solicited. 












Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


516 to 522 San Francisco St. 
EL PASO, TEXAS. 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS. 


DISTRIBUTION. CARS A SPECIALTY. 
TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK. 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory. 








EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, Inc. 


620-532 LAFAYETTE BLVD. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Eight fireproof warehouses on tracks of principal rail- 
roads. The only two fireproof warehouses on the river 
front. Lowest insurance rates in the city. Twelve auto 
trucks for delivery. Write for further particulars. 
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POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


WANTED— Position with traffic department or asso- 
ciation by young man 26 years old. Expert rate clerk 
and tariff man; also thoroughly versed in through routing, 
package car service, terminal facilities, etc. Ten years’ 
practical experience in transportation work. K. P. 43, 
The Traffic World, Chicago. 











WANTED—An INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC MANAGER 
experienced in the sales and traffic departments of a 
large manufacturing concern wishes to change. Familiar 
with the workings of traffic, stock and packing depart- 
ments. A graduate of the Interstate Commerce Course 
of La Salle Extension University and ten years’ practical 
experience. Would like position with large manufacturing 
or mercantile concern where there is a future for one 
who can give results. Address R. S. 29, The Traffic 
World, Chicago. 


An experienced RATE AND TRAFFIC MAN, young, 
ambitious and with A-No. 1 references and best of habits, 
would consider handling traffic department for live 
and up-to-date firm, or would consider position in rate 
department of such concern, where ambition and knowl- 
edge are appreciated. Address C. R. 15, The Traffic 
World, Chicago. 





Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Warehousemen, Custom House Brokers , Etc. 


EXPORT BUSINESS 


Most manufacturers are waking up to the fact that this 
is an important subject and are reaching out for such 
trade. A competent Forwarding Agent can be of material 
assistance to manufacturers. 

We quote rates of Freight and Marine Insurance to ali 
places abroad and shall gladly answer inquiries respecting 
Consular Regulations, Customs Duty, etc. 

G. W. SHELDON & CO., Chicago, New York, London, 
Liverpool, Paris, Havre, Boulogne-Sur-Mer. 





Chattanooga Warehouse & Cold Storage Co. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


GHNERAL TRANSFER AND STORAGE BUSINESS. 
DISTRIBUTION OF POOL CARS A SPECIALTY. 
WB STORE, PACK AND SHIP HOUSEHOLD GOODS. 





ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
“peat Exracss” 
ST. JOSEPH - : 


MERCHANDISD STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


MO. 





CHICAGO— 
Chicago Storage & Transfer Co. (Not Inc.) 


5851-61 WEST 65TH STREET 


Excellent facilities for shipping L. C. L. lots without 
cartage. Carload distribution a specialty. Daily motor 
deliveries throughout the city at very reasonable prices. 
Floors for rent. . 


INSURANCE TWENTY CENTS. 


Byvank Transfer & Storage Co. 


823-825 Lafayette St. 
WATERLOO, IOWA. 


RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
A SPECIALTY. 
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Security Warehouse Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Northwestern Distributors for nearly all Nationally 
Advertised Commodities—Twenty Car Trackage 
Space. 

Motor Truck delivery in Minneapolis and St. Paul 





Judson Freight Forwarding Co., Inc. 


CHICAGO . 433 Marquette Buliding 
ST. LOUIS 1501 Wright Bullding 
Carload distribution to all railroads at Chicago and St. 
Louis without teams;.L. C. L. shipments of machinery 
forwarded at reduced rates to all principal Western and 
Pacific Coast points. 





Terminal Transfer & Storage Company, lac. 


U. 8. Bonded Transfer Mobile, Alabama 


Vorwarding Agents and Distributors of Carload freight. 
Modern Storage Warehouses with track connections. 





FORT WAYNE, INDIANA, 
WAREHOUSES 


Grana and Harrison Streets 
Francis and Hayden Streets 








D. A. MORR TRANSFER AND STORAGE CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MQ. 
2114-2126 Central Street 
TRANSFER, MERCHANDISE STORAGE, FORWARD- 
ING, DISTRIBUTION AND CITY DELIVERIES. 


Direct Connections With All Railroads. Fireproof Storage, 
Sprinkler System. 





BARNESON-HIBBERD WAREHOUSE CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Malin Office, 310 Sansome St. Telephone, Sutter 946. 
ag - Basin Warehouse and Wharves, foot of Fourth 
with spur track. General Storage. Grain and Beans 
aulena- oa ished and graded. Forwarding Agents and Pub- 
lic Weighers. Spur Track connection with all Railroads 
entering San Francisco. China Basin Warehouses and 
arves the only public facility in San Francisco where 
deep water, rai] and public warehouse meet. No drayage. 





Established 1890. From long and practical’ experience 
we know your needs. Write for information. 


Witkin Trucking Company 


Main Office, 30 BURLING SLIP, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
“Hb SERVES BEST WHO SERVES WELL” 





Minneapolis Transfer & Warehouse Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
122 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 


DISTRIBUTORS OF POOL CARS AND GENERAL 
WAREHOUSING 





CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


636 The Rookery Bullding 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carload Distributors. 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 
Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders Warehousemen, Custom House Brokers, ete. 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 





Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


350-356 Seneca St. ‘‘Unsurpassed facilities’’ for stor- 
ing, handling, transferring and forwarding goods. Tele- 
phone No. 633. 





Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Import and export freight contractors, transfer and 
reshipping agents, custom house brékers. Bonded and 
free. warehouses, 





SOUTHWEST WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


The Largest Modern Warehouse West of the Mississippl. 
Merchandise Storage, Transfer and Distribution. 
Terminal trackage, with capacity of $2 cars. Our own 
teams and automobiles for city deliveries. 185 National 

Distributors use our service to cover the Southwest. 
WE CAN ™ were! YOUR DISTRIBUTION PROBLEMS 
N THE SOUTHWEST. 


KANSAS CITY. 





Central Warehouse Co. 
Storage—Forwarding 


Trackage Connection with all railroads entering the 
Twin Cities. 


Minnesota Transfer, Minn. 


PHILADELPBIA, PA. 


BEST DISTRIBUTING POINT IN THE EAST 


Railroad Sidings, Penna. R. R. and Phila. & Reading 
Experienced in giving Best Warehouse Service 


SCOTT PAPER CO. WAREHOUSE 
Cc. R. CLEMENTS, Manager 


Trackage, Capacity 18 carsa day. Very low insurance. 


The Benedict Warehouse & Transfer Company 


DENVER, COLO. 
501 SIXTEENTH STREET. 


DISTRIBUTION OF POOL CARS AND GENERAL 
WAREHOUSING. 








Omaha Fireproof Storage Co. 


806-18 SOUTH 16TH ST., OMAHA, NEB. 


EIGHT AND ONE-HALF ACRES FLOOR SPACBH 
INSURANCE RATE 20 CENTS 
TRACKAGE SPACE, 10 CARS GENERAL TEAMING 
AND. AUTO SERVICE, 





Savannah Bonded Warehouse & Transfer Co. 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
312-314-316 Williamson St. P. O. Box 985 
GENERAL STORAGE—RE-CONSIGNING—DISTRIBUT- 
ING—FORWARDING—PROMPT AND EFFICIENT 
SERVICE—EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES— 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 
Track connections with all Raijroads and Steamship Docks 





STORAGE IN CANADA! 
Hamilton Fireproof Warehouse 


Merchandise Free and in Bond. Separate Rooms for 
Furniture. OUR OWN CARTAGE. Carloads distributed. 
Customs Brokers and Forwarders. 


THOS. MYLES’ SONS, Ltd., HAMILTON, ONT, 





We Have Secured an Option on the 
Few Remaining Copies of 


Freight Rates 


Studies in Rate Construction 
(by John P. Curran, LL. B.) 


And They Must All Be Sold Immediately 


The Book is an Up-to-Date Treatise 
on the Construction of 


Class Rates 


SHOWING BASIS FOR 


All rail, rail and lake, rail and ocean, ocean and rail, 
lake and rail and canal, lake and rail rates between 
Trunk Line and C. F. A. territory, between points in 
Trunk Line territory, between C. F. A. and North At- 
lantic ports and eastern interior points, from defined 
territory to Southwestern Tariff Committee territory, 
etc., etc. 

Giving outlines of the different territories, group- 
ings of stations, and differential bases, including old 
and new bases in Official Classification Territory. 

Compiled from official sources and authentic in 
every particular. 


367 pages printed on good paper, substantially bound 
in cloth, with 16 page amendment revised 
to May Ist, 1915 


SPECIAL SALE PRICE $2.60 


REGULAR PRICE $5.00 


The Traffic Service Bureau 
418 South Market Street, Chicago 














